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YOUTH ON THE ANVIL 


| My interest in industry began at fourteen, with my first job at a 
firm where they made twisted ironwork and wooden revolving 
_ shutters. I recall the eager joy. with which I hailed the beginning 
| of manhood. People, I thought, won success by hard work, and 
' I was determined to get all the success there was. 

: As regards work there was scope enough. I worked from 
' 6a.m. till 6 p.m., ten and a half hours a day without meal-times 
| (half an hour breakfast, one hour dinner). My first task was 
_ to gather shavings from the floor of the wood shop upstairs and 
to burn them. This seemed easy, for there was a big fireplace 
' in the corner of the shop and a yard below. But the foreman of 
' the wood shop objected to my burning them upstairs in case of 
fire, and the smithy foreman downstairs objected to my burning 
' them downstairs because of the smoke. I pondered these objec- 
tions solemn-eyed. Hard work was evidently not enough ; life 
was a complicated affair. It was my first snag. In the meantime 
I had to get rid of the shavings which were ever accumulating. 
I burnt them upstairs or downstairs, according to which foreman 
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happened to be! out of the way. But it was a furtivé, wretched 
business, . 

Still I went on hopefully. The copy-book said : ‘ Work,’ and 
work I would. The first few days, before I quite fitted in, I became a 
nuisance with my clamouring for jobs. They set me cleaning up 
the yard, sorting out nails and so on, but they could not satisfy me. 

But soon I had more work than I wanted. In the metal 
department I was taught how to work a drilling machine, to make 
holes in iron. I was put at intervals to wielding a hammer in the 
smith’s shop. I carried huge scuttles of ‘ breeze’ for the forges 
and nearly broke my arms and back. I pushed a heavy old truck, 
at which passing carmen jeered, full of ironwork, through the 
streets, to the jobs where it was required, or from the foundry. 
Between whiles I helped in the wood shop, painting the revolving 
shutters with slate-coloured paint. I was kept ‘on the go’ from 
morning till night. The dark, raw, wintry mornings, when I had 
to turn out at about five o’clock, were very miserable. The day 
was a long stretch of toil till evening, when I staggered home with 
grimy hands and face and greasy clothes. I discovered about 
this time that it was necessary to wash myself thoroughly before 
tea, or else I dozed, so that it was hard to get clean before bed- 
time. I began to faint about this time, too. For this work I 
received five shillings a week. 

My eager hopes and bright ambitions began to fade with the 
colour in my cheeks. No one really took any interest in me as a 
person or in my development as such. I was regarded as a piece 
of cheap mechanism which could be easily replaced. 


I remember the first time I went to the foundry to fetch 
castings. At the entrance I was directed to where I could find 
the man in charge, Mr. Clarke. I went into a long, gloomy shop, 
like a huge shed, with a sandy floor, and saw a knot of men at one 
end. A man came towards me along the narrow pathway, and 
I saw he carried two pails, from which came a red glow. A clamour 
of yells rose from the men at the other end, and I skipped out of 
the way confusedly. The pails were filled with molten metal. 
I spoke to Mr. Clarke, who answered in a surly, indifferent tone, 
and bade me follow him. We passed an elderly man with 
spectacles and a short grey beard, who looked benign as he stooped 
over his work. He was painting huge iron girders with a dull 
red paint. As we passed, Mr. Clarke, who, with his burly form 
and drooping moustache, was fierce and mastiff-like, rasped out : 

‘ Late again this morning, were you ? ’ 

The old man looked up startled. 

‘No!’ he quavered ; ‘ I was in early.’ 

‘Oh! And this is what you’ve done all the morning, I'll 
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see about that!’ And the mastiff-man strode on, leaving the old 
workman utterly miserable, hurrying over his work with trembling 
fingers. 

I thought to myself: ‘He works hard. He looks as if he has 
always done so, and yet this is how he is treated!’ I was on the 
threshold ; he was near the end of his work-worn life. I had 
matter for immature reflection here. Since then I have seen many 
men tremble before foremen, and have seen advertisements for 
men ‘able to hustle the work through the shops.’ In human 
terms, the kind of bullying I saw here is what they mean. 


My employer was a Liberal in politics. He had strong views 
on social reform, especially on land nationalisation. At one 
election the big wooden gate of the workshop was plastered with 
posters urging people to ‘ Vote for So and So and Progress.’ 
After the election I had the job of scrubbing the posters off. It 
was a bitter, drizzly morning, with a cutting wind coming in gusts, 
and I had a pailful of lukewarm water, a pair of steps and a piece 
of rag. The water ran down my arm, and the wind made my wet 
sleeve flap dismally. I felt a deep, dark hatred of social reform 
and uplift that morning. It was unreasonable, but it was there. 


After twelve months I got a job as a driller at double my pre- 
vious money. But it was very monotonous. I used to look for 
the long shadows to come in the evening, for this meant I would 
soon be free. I still worked hard, but my early enthusiasm was 
gone. Besides, I learnt nothing fresh. The man I helped was 
afraid I would get his job. He did his special bits of work stealthily 
when I was fully occupied, so that I would not see him. I was not 
interested in him or his work, so I obliged him with my indifference. 
During the three years we worked together we hardly spoke. I 
was left tothisman. There was no question of giving me training. 
I was simply required to drill holes in metal. 


All the men contributed sixpence a week to the local hospital. 
It was deducted from their wages. Each man had signed a paper 
to this effect when he began work there. Every quarter we had 
a letter of thanks from the hospital for our generosity, and it was 
posted up in the shop. 

One day, while I was at my machine, the drill stuck in a piece 
of metal, which, tearing loose from its fastening, flew round and 
caught my finger. It dragged the nail off and cut deeply all round 
the finger end. I thought it had taken the tip off. Throwing a 
coat round my shoulders, I set off to the hospital, covered as I was 
with the grime of the workshop. After waiting some time I was 
shown in to the doctor. One hand had been hastily wrapped, 
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and with the other I was holding my coat at the neck. I quite 
forgot the greasy old cap which I had on. 

I held out my finger for inspection, but the doctor waved it 
aside. 

‘ What about your cap ? ’ he said sternly. 

I dropped the coat and took my cap off. 

I like good manners myself, but, in the circumstances, I don’t 
think I should have bothered had I been in his place. 

Later, as an Oxford student, I visited the local eye hospital 
and noticed the different manner adopted towards me when I was 
clean and well dressed as compared with that shown to the agri- 
cultural labourer patients. To the doctors this double standard 
of manners is quite sub-conscious. But it is there, nevertheless, 
and it is universal. I am not the only workman who has noticed 
and resented it. 


I left this firm in circumstances peculiar enough to be 
interesting. In the fitting shop, where about twenty skilled men 
were employed, a new bonus system was introduced. The men 
obstructed this, and, as a result, the whole of them received an 
hour’s notice. This occurred about a week before Christmas. 

The morning after their dismissal one of them was back and 
in charge of the shop. Up till then the work—building motor- 
cycle engines—had been done by skilled men at skilled rates. 
Now lads of eighteen or nineteen—called improvers, because, I 
suppose, they never had a chance to improve—were brought in, 
and the work was subdivided amongst them, each doing one 
monotonous job over and over again. 

The man who had been in charge of the fitting shop was a 
relative of mine, and for this reason, although I was in the machine 
section—another department altogether—I was cleared out. 


Then began my search for work. It was a cold, raw morning. 
A little group, numbering about twenty, gathered round the fac- 
tory gate, were shivering. They were waiting to see the foreman 
on the chance of a start. They were competitors, and looked sus- 
piciously at each other as they waited. An hour dragged by, 
from six till seven. As seven o'clock approached the workers 
arrived, at first leisurely and straggling, then in a thick, steady 
stream, which gradually became thinner and quicker until the 
last few arrivals came up with a run. The gate shut at seven. 
No foreman arrived. They still waited. Eight o’clock struck. 
The group dwindled one by one till only six or eight were left. 
Mutual suffering and tedium broke down reserve. They talked— 
all except one. He was an old man, still upright, with white hair 
and grizzled white beard. He paced up and down restlessly. He 
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had sharp features, prominent high cheek-bones with the skin 
stretched tightly over them. His coat was threadbare and green 
with age. Once it had been black; now it was weather-beaten 
and worn, like its owner.. One by one the others went, till 
only he and I remained. He still walked to and fro tirelessly, 
patiently. 

Another day I was more successful. I arrived very early and 
saw the night-shift men leaving work. They came out one by one 
through a little wooden door cut in a big gate. As they stepped 
out they looked a sticky, sallow-faced, weedy, wretched lot, much 
as I imagined people would look if they crawled out of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. They may. not have been so bad ; they were 
just dirty and exhausted. But you must remember that I was 
cold and dispirited and looking for work. I found it there. But 
after seeing the others I did not know whether to be sorry or glad. 
Then I went back to the neighbouring coffee stall to gulp hot 
coffee and warm my numbed limbs: I had been waiting for hours. 
Here I heard such pitiful stories of futile and footsore wanderings 
in search of work, the chief themes being broken boots and 
starvation, that I felt very lucky indeed. 


I was feeling a man now. I was nearly eighteen, and I had a 
big machine to mind and lots of levers to pull. I looked indul- 
gently upon the lads of fourteen who, in the early mornings before 
the whistle went to begin work, sat on upturned pails and boxes 
in front of the stove, huddled together, with their arms round each 
other for warmth. They shouted, laughed and swore terrifically. 
They thought they were men, too. They had soon forgotten their 
scanty schooling, and the more obscene their talk, the manlier 
they felt. It was the only standard that anyone troubled to set 
them. 


My work was now more monotonous than ever. I drilled 
‘worm casings’ for motor lorries, Week after week I made 
holes in these. There were four big holes, about an inch in 
diameter and eight inches long, often through very hard metal, 
and as I finished one I began another. Speed was the greatest 
consideration. But I resented having to fix all my attention and 
nerve force on this drudgery, and, in spite of my efforts, my mind 
would wander. I generally brought a few slices of bread-and- 
butter for lunch, but I rarely had time to swallow these. I hung 
on to my machine handle grimly and saved every second I could. 
The bread was much appreciated by the youngsters, who ran about 
the factory gate crying: ‘ Any left-off bread, sir?’ as we went 
home. It was good to get out into the cool night air after a 
feverish day in the shop, and although I was tired, I liked the walk 
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in the friendly gloom down the misty lane which led over the 
marsh-land towards home. 


Amid that roaring machinery and the never-ending beat of the 
gas engine, a crude, harsh recurring melody seemed to beat in my 
brain. I felt very insignificant in the midst of it all, though some- 
times, when the huge arc lamps near the rafters glowed, while the 
black, shining snakes of belts slid swiftly over the pulleys and the 
little electric lights twinkled in and out of the huge machines, 
throwing curious ever-changing shadows, we seemed to be part of 
a great glorious adventure. The shop became warm and friendly, 
and I worked steadily, falling in with the beat of it and seeing the 
work grow under my hand. 

At times snatches of verse would form themselves in my sind 
in harmony with this rugged symphony of toil. Often these 
feelings were wordless, or if words came they passed unrecorded. 
But now and then in my work-book, where I wrote particulars of 
work done, I would scribble hurriedly tiny fragments, often only a 
word or two, which in the dinner-hour I would make into verse, 
crude enough, yet expressing my changing moods. Here are a 
few chosen at random : 


THE ELustvE MoMENT 


It comes in the midst of our toil and care, 
In the turmoil and strife of the world ; 

It mirrors the hopes of our lives so fair, 
Like a yacht with its sails unfurled. 


THe Factory SLAVES 
With toil-worn limbs and dragging feet 
They stumble down the broken road ; 
The hooters shrill their mornings greet, 
Their hopeless, jaded efforts goad. 


Joy 
Laughter and light and roses, 
Pleasure without alloy ! 
Chant, if you will, of sorrow, 
I sing the song of Joy. 
PESSIMISM 
The trees are sapless and withered, 
The dead dry branches fall, 


And over the sky a sombre cloud 
Hangs like a funeral pall. 


A Sone or MEN 


I tell of the men who gather 
In factory, forge and mill, 
Warming their hands by the fire 
In the morning grey and chill. 
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CHILD OF THE AGE 


Child of the Age, 

So fretful yet, 

With face so wistful, wan and set ! 
This modern age of steel and gold 
Condemns you to be bought and sold ; 
Open your eyes and think and feel, 
Then help to build the Commonweal. 


Monotony and speeding up, my two great grievances, were 
made more hateful by the drab, ugly surroundings. The life had 
no human dignity about it. Men were treated as of less account 
than animals, and so some of them became bestial in conduct and 
speech. Taylor, the famous efficiency expert, in the course of 
experiments at the Bethlehem Steel Works, observed pleasantly 
that, in order to get pig iron loaded efficiently, it was necessary to 
have men as near like oxen as possible. But men do not grow so. 
They have to be made so. I went through the process, but I 
resisted it. Others were not so fortunate. The tragedy of much 
routine toil is that men are forced to give all their attention, 
their nerve and energy, to tasks which are not worth it, in order 
to turn the work out quickly enough. People vary greatly : some 
prefer monotonous routine work ; others like it as a relief from 
more highly specialised effort. But there is no relief if the 
utmost degree of concentration on petty tasks is demanded. The 
variability of people is in itself an argument against uniformity 
of toil. And when a man has to tear up metal at a higher speed 
even than the machine and the tools are adapted for and to wear 
them out in the process, he as well as the machine is damaged. 
Sometimes gangs of millwrights are kept going round repairing 
machinery which is daily knocked to pieces ; it pays the firm to 
use up machinery and men, 

Variety of occupation is more healthy and self-developing 
than deadening routine, but if such monotonous work as is 
inevitable is not combined with super-speed it is not so harmful. 
Yet it is just this work, subdivided and standardised, which gives 
the greatest opportunity to the.‘ feed and speed men.’ Spinoza 
is said to have thought out much of his pantheistic philosophy 
while at his daily work of polishing lenses. Under modern 
factory conditions it would be difficult for him to do so. Inciden- 
tally it may be noted that the pull of modern industry is towards 
a mechanistic conception of the universe as a_ self-adjusting 
machine producing its own power. | 

A man will naturally call more of his personality into play 
to redress the balance when only a fraction of his muscle and mind 
is constantly being used. But if his whole attention is fixed on 
doing some petty operation quickly, he cannot do this. Conse- 
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quently he suffers from suppression or atrophy of other faculties 
and becomes merely a work beast, helpless except when doing his 
routine job. 

My nature fought against being pushed into arut. While my 
drill was grinding through the hard metal I would be thinking 


about problems and philosophies. Then perhaps, just as a frag- 


ment of verse had shaped itself in my mind, crack ! went my drill, 
and there was a dull grind as the tool rubbed away in the metal. 
I jumped for the lever and pushed the belt over on the loose 
pulley, bringing the machine to a standstill. Then I would 
tumble the worm case to the floor and poke and hammer till I got 
the broken drill out. 

It may be urged that it was unfair to expect the firm to be 
paying for my working time while I composed verses. Yet I kept 
the machine running and usually turned the work out in the time 
allowed, though I did not earn the amount of bonus of some men. 
I suffered in competition with them, but I saw enough to realise 
that to rely on the profit incentive alone is to warp human nature, 
Besides injuring the workers, it made them guilty of meannesses 
to their fellows. And I am convinced that less hustling would 
be sounder psychology ; it would give the human side of the 
worker a chance. 


A shrill whistle sounds, and the machines are still. It is the 
dinner-hour. Men bring out packets of sandwiches and sit down 
on boxes and cases which are lying about the shop, stretching their 
limbs and relaxing their muscles, reclining in various attitudes of 
ease. Papers are scanned ; conversation commences. I read a 
book. This is viewed with disfavour. It is an offence against 
workshop etiquette. Papers are allowed without comment, not 
books. It may be an expression of the gregarious instinct in 
man. ‘ Always reading, you are,’ growls one. ‘ Reading your 
brains away,’ says another. ‘ We’ve got a cyclo-what-d’you-call- 
it at home,’ remarks a third. ‘Give to us'it was; tells you all 
about everything, from a pin to a bloomin’ elephant. None of us 
ever reads it.’ He looks round with an air of pride. ‘ Time 
enough to read when you're old,’ sums up the first, amid general 
agreement. 

‘ You’re a bit of a bookworm, aren’t you?’ said one of my 
shopmates. ‘SoamI. Can you lend me any stories?’ 

He did not look the part, but I took him at his word and 
brought him The Iron Pirate, by Max Pemberton. 

Then I tried him with ‘2ck London’s White Fang. 

‘ Ain’t you got any more proper stories ? ’ he said, returning 
it. ‘ This is all about a bloomin’ dawg !’ 

It recalled my early reading. After my first week at work I 
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received a silver sixpence for pocket-money. I went out feeling 
rich, In the window of a little newsagent’s shop was a brightly 
coloured ‘ Boys’ Friend Library ’ booklet, marked threepence. I 
thought of buying it, but I did not like breaking into my sixpence. 
Lhad bought Jack, Sam and Petes before for twopence when I 
had the money. They were mainly about a negro who said : ‘ Yah ! 
yah !’ and lifted pianos with his teeth, and his friend, who was a 
wonderful shot and never missed his mark. I thought these 
lovely at first, but then I wished that the coloured gentleman was 
not quite so strong and that the other one had not such a uniform 
deadliness of aim. 

But this was different. Three whole pennies! Yet then I 
would have three more, I walked up and down outside till, sud- 
denly making up my mind, I entered and purchased it. 


I next went to Erith, a smudgy industrial town, and worked 
in a huge engineering plant. Compared with it, my other firms 
had been toys. These works were the centre of everything in the 
town. The townspeople spoke of the ‘ slaughter ’ when the firm 
was slack and men were discharged. Inhabitants dated their 
reminiscences and their children’s birthdays from the time when 
the firm did this or that. Neighbours knocked at each other’s 
walls in the mornings, for they all had to be out at the same 
time, and the clatter of feet along the street was like an army out 
of step. 

I lodged in a house which accommodated half a dozen other 
workers. A few days after my arrival I asked a fellow-lodger to 
show me round the town. We went together down the narrow 
turning leading to the crooked High Street. Here by a dismal 
lamp my companion halted. 

‘ This is it,’ he said. 

* Well, go on,’ I urged. ‘ Show it to me.’ 

‘ This is all there is,’ he persisted. And he wanted me to stand 
at that corner with him for the rest of the evening. It was his 
sole idea of recreation. 

I asked if there were a library. There was. We went to it 
We were in luck : a lecture was being given. It took place in a big 
underground cellar which would accommodate about a hundred 
and fifty people ; some forty were present. A gentleman spoke 
about canals in Mars. He had a blackboard and chalk and grew 
very excited over it. He was proving, with great wealth of aggres- 
sive detail, that there were or were not canals in Mars. Then 
another gentleman, who had been shuffling round uneasily during 
the lecture, stood up and moved a vote of thanks, taking almost 
as long as the lecturer himself. This was the only piece of citizen 
culture I ever heard of in Erith. 
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I stayed in Erith during the week and went home to London at 
the week-ends. Going away was a welcome relief, for the murk 
of the town told on my nerves. I could not read or study in my 
lodgings, which were small and crowded, and Erith was a dingy, 
ill-lighted place which seemed to combine all the disadvantages of 
the country with those of the town. 

It was a slag heap of humanity. At my lodgings Potts, a 
little man with goggling, watery eyes, whose wife was in the work- 
house, and Jackson, who became reconciled to his wife at intervals 
—at this particular period he had left her in Newcastle—set the 
tone. But I was glad to get in there because the only other 
lodging I sampled was a place, lit by a dim lamp, where the lodgers 
sat with their knees bunched up to the table while I tried vainly 
to read by the dim light. 

The chief recreation of Erith was drink. The town reeked 
with public-houses. Harsh, unlovely conditions resulted in a 
pitiful ugliness of life, with surly men snapping at each other or— 
what seemed still more pitiful to me—acquiescing dully in those 
conditions. , 

I came back to my lodgings late one Sunday night, and when 
I struck a match in the kitchen, I saw one man sprawling like a 
log on the floor, another sat stupefied with his head and arms rest- 
ing on the table, while a bottle of beer was upset and had run out 
all over the cloth. It was a scene Zolaesque in its unrelieved 
sordidness. 

This was the way they spent their week-end rest from toil. At 
work they found nothing to uplift them, to give them dignity or a 
sense of individual worth. Away from work there was no appeal 
to civic pride or urge to attainment in any field. No one cared 
what they did with their lives. If they gave up working their 
machines, others would take their places. They felt this dumbly ; 
and, though not consciously, their beings resented it. Their 
drinking was the inarticulate protest they made against their 
conditions. 


Inside the workshop the rate-fixers were constantly at work 
seeking to reduce the times allowed for the various operations. 
From my work-book I take the following details, which are 
typical : 

‘Plate supply pad (drilling operation). Time allowed, 
13} minutes. 

“Compression plates (drilling operation). Time allowed, 
74 minutes.’ 

These I put down as a check for the future, but the rate-fixer 
could often reduce the times when the operation was slightly 
varied. Constant haggling went on every day all over the shop. 
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I did not like haggling over half-minutes ; I felt it derogatory to 
the dignity of a human being. 


Trade unions were strong in the shop, The men felt they were 
needed as a defence. Once a charge-hand (under-foreman) was 
suspected of working for the union in the shop. The manager 
came striding down the shop to him. ‘ Put on your coat and get 

-out of this! ’ he said. 

The man went. But the shop steward chalked up in big, bold 
letters on the back of a cupboard the words ‘ Meeting 5.30.’ 

At 5.30 the men stopped their machines and poured out past 
the foreman and the shop officials, who gazed after them in 
bewilderment. 

Both sides, the management and the men, seemed to have 
drawn apart into separate hostile camps. There was an expectant 
hush, such as precedes a storm. The men trooped out in a body. 
They were supposed to stay and work overtime, but they went 
out slowly, ostentatiously, truculently. Outside they gathered 
round a cart, and a trade union organiser rose to address them. 
They were in a fighting temper ; they wanted trouble. 

He spoke quietly and easily, counselling moderation. All 
around stood the workmen with grimy hands and faces, the whites 
of their eyes gleaming strahgely in the dark. His speech did not 
please them, and they shuffled uneasily; but they were not 
skilled in the use of words, so he went on unchallenged. Gradually, 
against their inclination, he wore down their pugnacious spirit. 
One could see them wavering as he spoke and see the light of 
conflict die down in their eyes. When he had finished they 
dispersed almost silently. A few groups alone remained, sullenly 
giving voice to their discontent. 

Many of the men, like myself, would have welcomed a strike. 
They cared little about the particular issue involved. They were 
sick of the monotony. Individually they often went ‘on the 
booze’; collectively they wanted to strike now. Work pressed 
too heavily on their lives; and they wanted some change, any 
change : they cared little what it might be. 


The daily round went on, punctuated with sleep-times and 
meal-times. Most of the men went out for dinner. Grimy men 
jostled each other and entered frowsy cookshops from which came 
a warm, greasy odour redolent of decaying vegetables and kippers. 
Men crowded together, hurriedly eating their midday meal in a 
heated, steam-laden atmosphere, without room for their elbows 
and amid an incessant clatter and chatter. Later on factory 
hooters, bells and whistles began to sound, and the cookshops 
emptied. 
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One was a dark hole where a parrot cage hung in the gloom, its 
occupant giving every now and then a wild, mournful shriek. A 
cheap nasal gramophone which was always rasping out the latest 
comic songs added to the other attractions. The combination 


. Was irresistible. 


I used to take sandwiches and a book and get over several 
gates and fences until I reached a field where I would be undis- 
turbed save by the hooter, which made me do a hurdle race back 
to work. 


It was the desire for change combined with the activities of 
some microbe of study that made me reach out to wider vistas. 
Consequently I went in for the National Co-operative Scholarship 
examination open to students from all over the country. I 
entered for this three successive years. Twice I travelled up 
from Erith to London for it and arrived tired out. The third time 
I managed to win it. It gave me a year at Oxford. Then I got 
a Middlesex County Senior Scholarship and stayed there another 
two years. I took the Diploma for Economics and Political 
Science at Oxford University and specialised for a year in 
psychology. 

But, above all, I shared in the beauty of that city of learning 
and that wider culture from which my fellows of the workshop 
were barred out. In the evenings the old colleges gleamed out 
with a ghostly blue-greyness as of a beautiful dream which might 
melt away, while the wine-red creepers mantled the old towers 
with rich, warm colour. I realised how unfair it is that those who 
work so hard should be given so few compensations, and I want 
to smash down those bars which prevent them having a fuller life. 


Industrial psychologists began by studying workers as instru- 
ments of production. To do so efficiently they had to go farther 
and penetrate more into their non-working lives. Motion study 
was not enough ; rest pauses and fatigue research, even investiga- 
tion of housing and living conditions, have reinforced this. How 
long will it be before they make ‘ man ’ and not ‘ work ’ the centre 
of their efforts ? . My experience indicates that it is time they did. 


R. M. Fox. 





RAYS AND RADIATION 


THE general reader must often be mystified by the scientific or 
pseudo-scientific discoveries that are described from time to time 
in the public press. He wonders if this new discovery be genuine 
or not, or, if it be genuine, whether it is going to do all that is 
claimed for it. And he has little to guide him. In the last few 
years many astonishing claims have been put forward, not all of 
which have proved to be genuine. One person claims to have 
discovered and even photographed fairies, another to have made 
gold out of baser elements like lead or quicksilver, a third to 
deflect the needle of an electrical instrument with the look from 
his eyes, a fourth to cure tuberculosis, a fifth to relieve the condi- 
tion of diabetes, and a sixth to do many wonderful experiments 
with rays. Time is the touchstone of all discoveries. And 
nothing, not even exaggerations or false statements attendant 
on their first announcement, will prevent their incorporation 
in the science of the day, if they be genuine. But if common 
sense be brought to bear on the matter one may arrive at 
a decision much more rapidly. It may be safely said that every 
scientific discovery of modern times has first been described 
in the scientific press or in a patent specification; that, the 
work described has invariably been capable of repetition and 
substantiation by other scientific workers; and that the dis- 
coverer, although he may have been no modern Newton or 
Faraday, has invariably had minor discoveries to his credit. 
Discoveries that do not conform to limitations of this kind do 
not belong to natural science. They are the dreams of cranks, or 
the assertions of egotists or of genuinely misguided men. An 
investigation of such matters is not the province of natural 
science, but of the new and interesting field of psycho-pathology. 

Inventors of this (the wrong) class have many characteristics 
in common, and by these they may be quickly recognised. They 
are quite sure of the genuineness of their work, yet they are 
afraid to let others put it to the test; they are very secretive 
and frequently lock up their formule in safes; they love trying 
to form syndicates; they are always glad to demonstrate their 
invention to the uninformed, but they never can demonstrate 
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before scientists, either because the latter are so insulting that no 
gentleman can work with them, or else because on the day the 
scientists appear the apparatus has unexpectedly gone wrong, 
This is not rational behaviour. If, for example, a man can make 
gold, he is wasting time in forming a syndicate to make it, or in 
talking to journalists about it. The normal behaviour would be 
to make it and keep on making it. For making gold would harm 
no one; on the contrary, it would bring the inventor all the 
wealth he could desire, and also, if he wanted it, enormous scientific 
fame. 

The properties of rays and radiation have been -recently 
prominently brought before public notice. Wonderful claims 
have been made for a ray: that it cures cancer, stops motor cars 
afar off, sets fire to combustibles at a distance, and so forth, 
From the scientific point of view, as will be seen from a considera- 
tion of radiations, there is a germ of truth in these fantastic 
claims ; nevertheless the conclusion must be that the claims are 
without foundation and are, in fact, false. 

When a scientist speaks of rays or of radiation he means 
streams of energy issuing from a source where they are generated 
and moving outwards in ever-widening circles. This energy 
exists in two principal forms: as waves in the imponderable 
ether which fills all space, and as swiftly-moving material particles. 
Each of these classes is distinct and has its own characteristics, 
Wireless waves and ordinary light are examples of the first class; 
the swift particles sent out continuously by the element radium 
of the second. 

The first class is much the more important, and so numerous 
and so amazing are the properties of the different rays composing 
it that a description of them, even in outline, would fill a book. 
It comprises the widely-travelling wireless waves which are un- 
perceived by the senses ; the infra-red waves which are invisible 
but manifest as radiant heat rays; the light we see, the most 
familiar of all radiation; the invisible but chemically-active 
ultra-violet rays, and finally the penetrating X-rays. From the 
subjective point of view these rays differ greatly, but from the 
objective point of view they are one and the same. They are all 
waves of the same kind in the ether; they all travel with a 
velocity of 186,000 miles a second ; and they differ only in that 
the lengths of their waves—the shortest distance between suc- 
cessive crests—are different. This distance, the wavelength, is 
shortest for gamma-rays, a kind of X-ray spontaneously emitted 
by radio-active substances, and is longest for wireless waves ; it 
varies, although not quite continuously, for the waves between. 
If we take the metre (393 inches) as the standard of length, we 
may say that gamma-rays waves vary in length from half the 
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millionth of a millionth of a metre to a length sixteen times 

larger, X-rays from the latter distance to a length 250 times 

_ larger, and ultra-violet rays from that upper limit of X-rays to a 

distance 130 times greater. All these rays are invisible to the 

eye, and may only be recognised by making use of suitable instru- 

ments. The kind of radiation next in order is visible light, and 
its wavelengths vary from two-fifths to four-fifths of a millionth 
of a metre, the shorter length corresponding to the violet end of 
the spectrum and the longer to the red end. Beyond the red 
rays are invisible rays called infra-red or heat rays, and their 
wavelengths vary continuously from that of red light to about 
two-fifths of a thousandth of a metre. At this point there is a 
short break in the continuity of the wavelengths, for the longest 
waves, the wireless waves, do not begin till two-thousandths of a 
metre. From that point, however, the wavelengths increase 
continuously to many thousands of metres. 

An idea of the relative magnitude of wavelengths may be 
better obtained from the following rough comparison: if the 
gamma-ray waves be regarded as a tenth of an inch in length, 
X-rays would vary from an inch to 10 yards, ultra-violet rays 
from 10 yards to 1000 yards, visible light from 1000 to 2000 yards; 
the infra-red rays from 2000 yards to about 400 miles, and wireless 

' waves from 3000 miles to many millions of miles. 

Attention may be called to two points in this. The first is 
that our eyes can see waves of a very narrow range of wavelengths 
only ; with the same world around us, but with different eyes, how 
different a world it would be! If, for example, our eyes were 
sensitive to X-rays, we should see with the eyes of X-rays ; there 
would be no colour in Nature, we should recognise trees in the 
wood only by seeing the sap rising in them, and in the street we 
should appear to one another as walking skeletons. The second 
is that the break in the continuity of the wavelengths is not 
considered a very serious deficiency in our knowledge. There is 
no reason to suppose that when the missing rays are discovered 
they will differ vitally from those on either side. Until 1921, 
indeed, there was a gap between the infra-red rays and X-rays, 
but now that has been bridged and nothing abnormal has been 
revealed. There is, of course, the possibility that the rays with 
extraordinary properties which are described from time to time 
in the public press may include the above missing ones. But it 
is unlikely both that such rays would have extraordinary pro- 
perties and that they would be discovered by the type of man who 
makes that claim. 

Wireless waves are now familiar to all and need hardly be 
mentioned here. Broadcasting stations transmit energy on 
wavelengths of several hundreds of metres At high-power, long- 
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range stations the wavelength is much larger, about 10,000 metres, 
But they have been produced with as small a wavelength as seven- 
hundredths of an inch, and short wavelengths are most suitable — 
when it is necessary to concentrate the waves in a particular 
direction. As is well known, wireless waves can pass readily 
through substances which are opaque to light and heat waves— 
buildings, for example, are no obstacles to them—except when 
the body traversed conducts electricity. Then some of the 
energy is lost, electric currents being produced, and it is on 
this principle that ‘ picking-up’ by aerials depends. Although 
we cannot shield ourselves from these waves, that is of no con- 
sequence, for their passage through our bodies harms them in 
no way. 

The next class of radiation is infra-red waves, so called because 
their wavelengths ascend from those of the longest visible waves, 
red light. These rays are characterised by their heating effect. 
Heat rays are thus invisible waves longer than light waves and 
shorter than wireless waves. The great source of these rays is, 
of course, the sun, but they are given out by every hot body and 
by every source of light. A kettle of boiling water, for example, 
gives out rays about twelve times longer than the longest visible 
ones, and the heat rays from our bodies are about thirteen times 
longer. These rays penetrate air well, but not water, and have 
little action on a photographic plate. Instruments to detect 
them are now so sensitive that the heat from a single candle-flame 
may be readily detected 100 yards away. 

Next in order come visible light waves, to the good offices of 
which we are indebted for all we see. The colours constituting 
white light are, in decreasing order of wavelengths, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, the familiar colours of the 
spectrum or of the rainbow. Much of the chemical activity of 
plants is due to light waves, and their effects on a photographic 
plate have given us photography. 

Wonderful things may be done with light waves when they are 
allowed to fall upon the element selenium. Metallic selenium 
conducts electricity badly, but when light waves fall upon it its 
power of conduction is greatly increased. If, then, selenium be 
included in an electric circuit which is only properly completed 
when the selenium conducts electricity well, the current will do 
nothing till light falls on the selenium. Then the circuit is 
completed and the bomb goes off, or the engine stops, or the 
rudder is swung over to the left, depending upon what has been 
carefully arranged to happen beforehand on the completion of 
the circuit. It is in this way that torpedoes or submarines may 
be guided from a distance. But although the device is ingenious 
the light is itself acting in no extraordinary way. It does not do 
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these wonderful things of itself ; the beam of light falling on the 
selenium merely ‘ presses the button ’ from a distance. 

This property of selenium is also the basis of other ingenious 
devices : the optical telephone in which speech is conveyed along 
a beam of light, the speaking cinema films in which the speech of 
the actor may be accurately synchronised with his movements, 
and the optophone, an instrument with a telephone which converts 
letters into successive musical notes, motifs, and thus enables a 
blind man after some practice to read. An account of these is 
given in Dr. Fournier d’Albe’s recent book, Seleniwm. Again it 
may be emphasised that these instruments, although very useful 
and exceedingly ingenious, are not more wonderful than the 
photographic plate or the telephone ; light itself in actuating 
the selenium is showing no abnormal properties. 

Ultra-violet rays are invisible rays of shorter wavelengths 
than violet rays. They have a pronounced action upon a photo- 
graphic plate, and this is one of the most useful devices for 
detecting them. Only the longer ones of this class can penetrate 
our atmosphere or glass, and much of the trouble in investigating 
this type is due to the difficulty of finding material which does not 
completely stop them when they strike against it. One of the 
few bodies they can traverse is quartz. It seems strange to us 
that there is a kind of radiation that cannot penetrate glass, but 
that is simply because we think of all radiation as visible light. 
A substance transparent to rays of one wavelength may be opaque 
to rays of another. Gamma-rays waves, indeed, which have the 
shortest known wavelengths, pass through all substances with an 
ease or difficulty that is independent of the nature of the body, 
and dependent only on its density. Aluminium, for example, is 
about as dense as glass, and each of these is about a fourth as 
dense as lead. Four inches of aluminium stop these rays exactly 
as easily as 4 inches of glass or as 1 inch of lead. The ultra-violet 
rays have in certain circumstances remarkably curative properties. 
Much of the value of being outside in sunlight or in a sunny room 
with open windows is due to their action ; the Finsen light, with 
its beneficent action on lupus, is largely ultra-violet. These rays 
are used in killing bacteria, in sterilising milk and water, and in 
eczema and similar troubles. They may be generated along with 
ordinary light in the mercury-vapour lamp, in the electric arc 
lamp, or most simply by burning a piece of magnesium ribbon in 
the air. 

X-rays are now shorn of the mystery which thirty years ago 
gave them their enigmatic name. Their nature was a subject of 
much scientific controversy in the years before the war, and their 
real nature was only begun to be known in 1912. They are now 


known to be waves of the same class as the others, but with a very 
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short wavelength ; this shortness, however, confers upon them 

remarkable properties. They pass through prisms ‘of: glass 

without deviation, and are not acted on by lenses. Lighter 

materials like paper, cloth, flesh, and aluminium are readily 
penetrated by them, while heavier bodies like brass, lead; and 

bones absorb them. Thus arises their important application in 

surgery, and also in discovering flaws in materials, such as cracks 

in machinery, composed of substances of different densities. 

X-rays also have curative properties in certain diseases because 

they are able to destroy diseased tissues more readily than 

healthy ones. If the ‘dosage’ be too large (and this applies 

to ultra-violet rays also) X-rays may have a harmful and 

even a fatal effect, as is well known. But this occurs only 

when the person affected is too near the source where they are 

generated or is insufficiently protected from them by screens. 
Their potency falls off very rapidly as one recedes from them, and 

at a short distance, or with proper covering, a person may be 

perfectly safe from them. 

The most penetrating type of X-rays are called gamma-rays. 
They can penetrate a solid block of lead a foot thick, and when 
properly applied they can destroy some deep-seated cancers. But 
they have this disadvantage over X-rays, that they cannot be 
generated like X-rays. They are emitted only by certain sub- 
stances, the radioactive elements, and these are at present, and 
are likely to remain, rare in Nature. 

The second class of rays consists of material particles carrying 
electrical charges. For the most part this class, although it is of 
high scientific interest, has little practical application because of 
its small penetrating power. These rays may be made by an 
electric discharge in an evacuated glass tube, or they may be 
generated spontaneously in Nature by certain substances known 
as the radio-elements, of which radium is best known. But it is 
nearly impossible to get them away from the places where they 
are generated into the outer world where they may be of use, 
owing to the remarkable facility with which matter of every kind 
absorbs them. The most important of these material particles 
is the alpha particle, which is an atom of the gaseous element 
helium, electrically charged, which starts off with a velocity of 
about 10,000 miles per second. But an almost negligible fraction 
of a second later it is stopped because it cannot penetrate more 
than about 3 inches of even so light a substance as air. A sheet 
of notepaper will also stop it completely. 

The alpha particle is a bundle of energy in a very concentrated 
form. A single alpha particle can be detected by allowing it to 
strike a prepared screen in a dark room, because each particle 
gives out a flash of light at the moment of impact. Or the 
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particle may strike a membrane connected with a loud speaker, 
and the noise of its tiny impact may be so increased as to be 
readily heard. With these swiftly-moving rays as projectiles, 
also, Sir Ernest Rutherford of Cambridge University has bom- 
barded certain metals, and in particular aluminium, and has 
artificially brought about, for the first time, the transmutation 
of elements. But this may be done on a few elements only, and 
then only to an excessively minute degree : it will not, it appears, 
ever be of any practical importance. 

Finally, there are the beta particles, streams of entities some- 
times called electrons, which carry negative charges of electricity 
and move initially with velocities as high as 50,000 to 150,000 miles 
a second. They have little penetrating power, and no thera- 
peutic value. Their chief practical application is in carrying a 
current in the valve of the wireless set and in similar instru- 
ments. 

From what has been described above, it is clear that if one 
combines the properties of all known types of rays and fearlessly 
generalises from particular cases, the amalgamated ray may be 
said to do many things. As an alpha particle it can transmute 
the elements; as a gamma-ray it can cure various diseases ; 
as an X-ray it can reveal hidden snags, and, if you stand 
in its way too long, can kill you ; as ultra-violet light it can take 
photographs in the dark, or by destroying tissues it may destroy 
life, or as infra-red radiation it can ignite at a distance what 
is combustible ; as ordinary light acting on the metal selenium 
it may do all the things which require merely the completion of 
an electric circuit to set them off, such as ring a bell, drop a bomb, 
or guide an aeroplane or submarine. Wireless waves also perform 
wonders when matters are so arranged that the completion of a 
circuit by the action of these waves commences operations. 

But in practice few of these remarkable properties are opera- 
tive, because, in the ordinary circumstances of life, the ray cannot 
act. So the elements are not transmuted—the deadly X-rays and 
ultra-violet rays do not kill unless you are very close up against 
them ; at a short distance, or with coverings on, you cannot be 
harmed. Combustible materials are not usually left lying about 
inthesun. And owners of motor cars, submarines, and aeroplanes 
do not fit complicated and neatly-tuned mechanism to their 
machines so that when an enemy shines the ray upon them the 
circuit is completed and the engine stops or the bomb blows 
them up. 

Providentially it happens that the rays of short wavelength 
which are most harmful to mankind are least potent at a distance, 
and most easily avoided by screens ; they are also the hardest to 
generate. Those of long wavelength, like wireless waves, which 
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can be easily generated and sent out with great energy, and which 
cannot. be avoided, are perfectly harmless. 

Some day, perhaps, this comforting fact may cease to be true, 
for science is still in its infancy. But that day, fortunately, is 
not yet. 


A. S. RUSSELL. 
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WHAT IS IT THAT NATIONALIST INDIA 
WANTS? 


WHEN five years ago the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
placed on the statute-book, those who were responsible for the 
measure—the Government which conceived it and Parliament 
which approved and ratified it—undoubtedly thought that they 
were making a very generous response to the demand which India 
was understood to be making for Home Rule. A good many 
people who were acquainted with conditions in India thought that 
too big a step was being taken, and doubted whether Parliament 
fully appreciated all the implications of the change which it was 
effecting. The Cabinet and the House of Commons, they feared, 
harassed by the tremendous effort required to bring the war to 
a close, and thereafter distracted by the number and complexity 
of the problems accompanying the advent of peace, had 
approached the matter with a feeling of satiety, had concluded 
that something must be done, had made a tired gesture of 
appreciation of the part played by the Indian Army in the war 
by passing the Bill, and had then turned back to other and more 
absorbing preoccupations. 

The Indian attitude towards the measure was disappointing. 
There were those amongst her public men who, while careful not 
to exhibit any undue enthusiasm for the scheme, declared their 
readiness to accept it as a first instalment and to do their best 
to make it a success. The more advanced Nationalists, however, 
assumed an attitude of hostility from its inception, minimised the 
extent of the changes which it introduced, pilloried it as ‘the 
contemptible device of a bankrupt statesman ’ to cheat them into 
a belief that it constituted a genuine attempt to meet their 
legitimate aspirations, and declared their determination to have 
nothing to do with it. 

The real magnitude of the changes brought about by the Act 
were undoubtedly obscured by a vociferous campaign of deprecia- 
tion, so that many even of those who were prepared to co-operate 
in working the new Constitution were inclined to under-estimate 
its possibilities. Yet a cursory glance at the position before and 
after the passing of the Act in a typical Indian province should 
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be sufficient to indicate the nature and extent of the advance, 
Under the Minto-Morley Constitution, which came into operation 
in 1910, the Legislative Council in Bengal had been composed of 
persons nominated by the Governor or elected by strictly ¢ircum- | 
scribed electorates. The vote, that is to say, had been the 
prerogative of a limited number of persons enjoyed by reason of 
the special position which they occupied, such as membership of 
a municipal or district board, or of a special association such as 
a chamber of commerce or the senate of a university, or again 
of a particular class such as the great landholders of the Presi- 
dency. With such elections the great mass of the people had 
had no concern. In a province with a population of more than 
forty-five million the total number of electors of all classes 
who had had any share in returning members to the Legislative 
Council had not exceeded 12,000. Under the Act of I9I19 a 
revolution was brought about both in the character and the size 
of the electorate. Territorial constituencies on the democratic 
model of the West, with electors voting direct for candidates for 
the new provincial Parliament, formed the basis of the new 
Constitution. With a stroke of the pen upwards of a million 
persons were added to the electorate of a Legislature which under- 
went as striking a metamorphosis as the electorate itself. The 
old Legislative Council had consisted of fifty-three members ; the 
new body was composed of 139. Of the former, twenty-eight 
members, or a bare majority, had been elected ; of the latter, 
113, or 8x per cent. In the case of the Minto-Morley Council 
rather more than one-third of the members had been officials ; in 
that of the new body 13 per cent. only were Government officials. 

A corresponding change was effected in the composition and 
character of the Executive Government. Under the Minto-Morley 
constitution the Government had consisted of a council of three, 
two of whom had been European civil servants, and one an 
Indian non-official gentleman, with the Governor of the province 
at its head. This small body had been responsible, through the 
Secretary of State, to the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
irremovable, consequently, by the Legislative Council of the 
province. Under the Act of 1919 this small autocratic and, on 
the whole, extremely efficient instrument of government was 
replaced by an executive-composed of two European officials and 
five Indian public men—a change in itself of no little import, 
since it converted the Indian element in the Government from a 
permanent minority into a permanent and overwhelming majority. 
Moreover, of the five Indian members of the Government three 
were elected members of the Legislative Council, and in respect of 
the subjects which they administered, including such vitally 
important matters as local self-government, public health, 
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education, agriculture, the development of industries, excise and 

public works, occupied a position vis-a-vis the Legislative Council 

which, if not wholly identical with, was at least analogous to 

that of members of the Cabinet to Parliament in Great Britain. 

The remainder of the Government, namely, the Executive Council, 

half Indian and half European, half official and half non-official, 

while subject to pressure from the Legislative Council, continued 

to be responsible through the Secretary of State to Parliament. 

Such, in brief, was dyarchy, the famous half-way house on the 

road to full responsible government on the British model. It 

was certainly a novel type of camarilla, a sort of political Siamese 

twins with the Governor as the umbilical link holding them 
together. Like the two-headed eagle of Byzantium, it looked 

east and west—the Ministry! to the Indian Legislature, the 

Executive Council to Westminster and Whitehall. No one was 

ever under any delusion as to the delicate nature of the relationship 

between the various parts of this complicated constitutional 
machine. It was fully realised that frequent readjustments of 
its delicately-poised parts would be likely to be required ; but it 

was hoped that the Governor, if armed with adequate reserve. 
powers, would prove the necessary deus ex machina of the scheme. 

It was admittedly a makeshift of a purely transitional character, 
for its working was to come under the examination of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission in the brief space of ten years. During this 
transitional and—it was fondly hoped—probationary period the 
Executive Council was to be the link with the past designed to 
give stability to the whole, while the Ministry was encouraged to 
look to the future. The dyarchic Government thus resembled the 
famous founder of Janiculum, so conveniently dowered with two 
faces the better to look forward while maintaining an eye upon 
what lay behind. For its motto it could not have done better 

than adopt two lines of Colman : 


In two-faced Janus we this moral find— 
While we look forward, we should glance behind. 


I am concerned, however, to emphasise the magnitude of the 
advance made under the Act of 1919 rather than to expatiate 
upon the peculiarities of the actual Constitution to which it gave 
birth. Changes similar to those which I have described as taking 
place in Bengal were effected in the other provinces of British 
India. And though in the case of the Central Government, with 
the Viceroy at its head, responsibility remained to Parliament, the 
Indian Legislative Assembly was enlarged and given wide oppor- 

1 I use the word ‘ Ministry ’ to denote that half of the Government which is 


responsible to the Legislative Council, as distinct from that half of it—the 
Executive Council—which is not. 
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tunities of bringing pressure to bear upon the Executive, while the 

latter was Indianised to the extent of 50 per cent. of its ordinary 

personnel. Nor can it be doubted that, so far as the provinces are 

concerned, full responsible government at the close of a brief ten 

years was placed within reach of those who were demanding it. 
All that they were asked to do was to demonstrate their fitness 

for it by educating the newly-created electorate and by taking 

advantage of the wide powers now offered them under the Consti- 

tution, with a genuine intention of making government through 

its agency a success. Why, then, did they not do so ? 

There were many who were desirous of doing so, and it was 
more than unfortunate that they should have been gravely 
handicapped by the financial stringency of the times amidst which 
the newrégime was ushered in. One of the earliest measures 
which the reformed Government in Bengal was compelled to take 
was the imposition of additional taxation. This was a sufficiently 
discouraging start ; it proved little short of disastrous when it 
was found that the proceeds of this courageous act were only 
sufficient: to keep the administration going, and allowed of no 
popular programme by the new Ministers as an offset to the 
unpopularity of the measure with which they had most unwillingly 
signalised their début to the public. And the way in which men 
like Sir S. N. Bannerjee, Mr. (now Sir) P. C. Mitter, and Nawab 
Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhuri in Bengal strove to make a success of 
the new Constitution in the face of these difficulties and the abuse 
and taunts of their opponents does the greatest credit to their 
courage and their patriotism. 

These men, however, represented but one section of the 
politically-minded. What is the explanation of the attitude of 
those who were openly hostile to the new Constitution—who flung 
back with contumely at those who made it, a gift offered in all 
sincerity as a measure calculated to meet what was admitted to 
be a legitimate demand? There is only one explanation of an 
attitude which prima facie was wholly illogical. It was an 
exaggerated pride of race which was at the root of the rejection 
by the extreme Nationalist of that which the Englishman offered 
him. As an Indian he refused to accept what the Englishman 
was prepared to give. He would take all that he demanded or 
nothing. The case of the Muhammadan in this matter has been 
an exceptional one. He joined forces with the Hindu Nationalist 
for reasons which were purely accidental—the plight of Islam 
which arose out of the participation of Turkey in the war. And 
his alliance with him possesses no promise of permanency. I do 
not in any way under-estimate the immense political importance 
of the Moslems of India—I have paid my tribute to it elsewhere. 
But the paramount factor in the present political crisis in India 
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is the pride of race of the intellectual Hindu—a thing born of a 
rapidly-awakened consciousness of past greatness, giving birth in 
its turn to an extreme sensitiveness to any suggestion of inferiority 
where East and West come into contact. Because of this newly- 
awakened pride of race many Indians to-day look back with 
feelings of repugnance to the time, not long past, when their own 
class permitted itself to be dominated by the mental outlook and 
the mode of life of Europe. An observant Indian writer, Mr. 
St. Nihal Singh, who after an absence of eleven years returned 
to India in 1921 and spent two years in travelling over the 
country, has admitted that what struck him most was the 
revolution in the intellectual and spiritual outlook upon life of the 
men with whom he came in contact. 


The people in general [he tells us] are becoming more and more dissatis- 
fied with being turned into mock Englishmen. An ever-deepening national 
impulse is compelling India to go back to the fount of her own traditions 
and her own culture, to insist upon developing along her own lines so that 
she may be able to contribute to the knowledge of the world instead of 
being merely a recipient of such knowledge as may be vouchsafed to her.? 


And I have little hesitation in saying that throughout five years 
of intimate association with the educated classes of Bengal it 
was the existence of this spirit which pressed itself most insistently 
upon me. To ignore it would be the height of folly ; to attempt 
to understand it is essential if one would plumb the depths of the 
present situation. 

In so far as this rapidly-quickened pride of race has led men to 
turn with interest and respect to their own culture, to foster 
national development on lines in harmony with their own race 
genius, to accept, not blindly, but with a wise discrimination, that 
which the West has to offer them, it is a healthy symptom and 
one at which no one can cavil. But in many cases the reaction 
against the West to which it has given rise has been of unreasoning 
violence, and the result has been to give many Indians an extrava- 
gant opinion of their country’s past and an irrational dislike of 
the civilisation, the culture, the thought, the mode of life, and 
above all, perhaps, the material prosperity of the West. It is 
an easy step from this state of mind to the belief that it is Great 
Britain that has dethroned the Indian peoples from their greatness, 
and that it is British greed and British commerce that have 
drained the land of its former riches. 

The example of this attitude of mind best known outside 
India is provided by Mr. M. K. Gandhi. His campaign against 
modern civilisation, however, was inspired so obviously by the 


® See an article entitled ‘ India from the Inside,’ published in the Irish Indepen- 
dent of January 30, 1924. 
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teaching of Tolstoy as to place him in a somewhat exceptional 
category ; and for this reason I prefer to take as an example of 
those who have persuaded themselves that the ills from which 
India suffers are attributable to her connection with Great Britain 
another prominent exponent of the extreme Nationalist creed, 
Mr. C. R. Das, the present leader of the Swarajist party. 

Mr. Das's profession of faith has been made in innumerable 
speeches and writings, but never, perhaps, with greater eloquence 
and fervour than in an address delivered in Bengal seven years 
ago, before he had attained to his present position in the public 
eye. As an oratorical tour de force it cannot fail to excite admira~ 
tion, and it is easy to understand the impression which it must 
have made upon those who listened to it. One may disagree 
wholly with the conclusions which it contains and chafe at the 
false premises upon which they are based, but one cannot remain 
indifferent to the emotion with which it is charged or discount 
the passionate love for his own land and his own people which it 
displays. Mr. Das spoke, indeed, with all the ardour of a 
missionary. He smote in pieces the golden calf which he set up 
as symbolical of the ideals of Europe, and with the fervour of a 
seer he pointed the way to a promised land. The dominant note 
was hatred—and dread—of everything that savoured of the West. 
The education, the industrialism, the commerce, the very mode 
of life itself of Europe—all these were held up to opprobrium and 
denounced with undiscriminating bitterness. It was the pursuit 
of these false gods that had converted Bengal from a smiling land 
of happiness and plenty into a salt waste over which brooded 
stagnation and death. With a fine disregard for historical 
accuracy, the India of pre-British days was pictured in glowing 
colours as a land of happiness and prosperity : 


We had corn in our granaries ; our tanks supplied us with fish, and the 
eye was soothed and refreshed by the limpid blue of the sky and the green 
foliage of the trees. All day long the peasant toiled in the fields ; and at 
eve, returning to his lamp-lit home, he sang the song of his heart. 


But these things were no more. 


The granaries are empty of their golden grain ; the kine are dry and 
give no milk ; and the fields once so green are dry and parched with thirst. 
What remains is the dream of former happiness and the languor and misery 
of insistent pain, 


How, he asked, had this fearful nakedness and desolation come 
about ? The whole significance of the speech lay in the answer 
which he gave to this question. It was repeated over and over 
again throughout the discourse : 


We had made aliens of our own people ; we had forgotten the ideals of 
our heart. As I look back on the dim darkness of this distant century the 
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past seems peopled with vague and phantom shapes of terror, and I repeat 
again that the fault was ours, We had lost our manhood, and losing 
manhood we had lost all claim save the claim of life. Miserable as we 
were—our commerce, our manufacture, our industry—we sacrificed it all 
on the altar of the alien tradesman. The wheel and distaff broke in our 
household ; we cut off our hands and feet ; we strangled fortune in her 
own cradle. 


Word pictures of a golden age of peace and plenty before the 
advent of the British have been repeated so often that in India 
they are very generally accepted as a perfectly accurate presenta- 
tion of facts. Yet an effectual corrective of these strange historical 
aberrations is to be found in'some, at least, of the literature 
current amongst the peasantry itself. For centuries past there 
have been sung and handed down from father to son amongst the 
peasant population of Eastern Bengal a whole collection of ballads, 
the faithful record by village poets of episodes in the daily lives 
of the people. A number of these illuminating songs has recently 
been collected, edited and translated by Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, who has done so much to make better known to the 
world the literary treasures of Bengal. Amongst these ballads 
is the story of Kenaram, a famous robber chief. This interesting 
work is described by the editor of the collection as an historical 
account by one who knew them at first hand of events in Bengal 
during the closing quarter of the sixteenth century. It must 
contain, therefore, a first-hand account of the life of Bengal before 
the advent of the British. 

The tale which it unfolds is that of a land racked and riven by 
anarchy, of deserted homesteads, and of a people harried and 
panic stricken under a chaotic administration. ‘The people 
buried their wealth under the earth for fear of plunder,’ sings the 
poetess. ‘The robbers strangled the wayfarers with nooses of 
rope ;’ and, with particular reference to the activities of Kenaram 
himself, ‘the very leaves of the trees shivered as if in fright : 
none dared to light a lamp in the evening lest it should attract 
notice to the house nor dared to come outside after dark.’ Here 
we have an interesting commentary, surely, upon Mr. Das’s 
picture of the peasant toiling in the fields all day and ‘at eve 
returning to his lamp-lit home ’ to sing the song of his heart. Nor 
does this historical ballad bear out the contention of Mr. Das and 
his fellow-thinkers that famine is a product of British rule. ‘ At 
this time,’ declares the poetess, ‘ the district of Mymensingh was 
visited by one of the most cruel famines that had ever come upon 
Bengal.’ And she describes its horrors in graphic detail: 
‘Husbands sold their wives, and wives their children. All 
convention, all affection and feeling were gone and men became 
like lower animals seeking the whole day long for something to 
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live upon.’ It would seem, therefore, that even before the 
advent of the British there were sombre interludes amid the golden 
days of brimming granaries and sweet content. 

Mr. Das, however, was not troubled by any doubts of the kind 
suggested by the ballad of Kenaram. With an extraordinary 
wealth of eloquence he pleaded for a return from the pursuit of 
alien gods to a worship of their own. 

Mimic Anglicism has become an obsession with us [he cried] ; we find 
its black footprint in every walk and endeavour of our life. We substitute 
meeting-houses for temples ; . . . we give up the national and healthful 
games of our country and introduce all sorts of foreign importations. We 
have become hybrid in dress, in thought, in sentiment and culture, and are 
making frantic attempts even to be hybrids in blood. 


The people of Bengal are peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of oratory. Appeals to their past greatness couched in moving 
language, however bad the history upon which they are based, 
are capable of stirring their souls to their very depths. As they 
listen spell-bound to these glowing words the darker shadows in 
the picture of Indian life as it existed when Great Britain took 
up her beneficent task disappear and are forgotten. The inhuman 
practice of suttee, in accordance with which year after year 
hundreds of unfortunate women were burned alive on their dead 
husbands’ funeral pyres, is lost sight of ; so also is the scourge of 
the Thugs, by whom murder by strangulation followed by robbery 
was reduced to a fine art; so, too, the heinous practice of 
infanticide, which in some parts of the land was responsible for 


the wholesale slaughter of female children. Forgotten are the - 


mutilations and other forms of torture inflicted as punishments 
at the caprice of those who administered what passed fora 
system of criminal justice before the British established a new and 
merciful reign of law; forgotten is the devouring sword of the 
Pindharis who swept over the land, leaving in their train the 
smouldering ashes of perished homesteads, the anguish of tortured 
and ravished humanity side by side with the lifeless bodies of the 
victims of their blood lust. For these twentieth century audiences 
of Mr. Das and his colleagues these things might never have been: 
for them the India of pre-British days was a golden land of peace 
and plenty ; the India of to-day a sick and stricken world lying 
pale and wan under the deadening shadow of the West. 

It is scarcely surprising that such vehement denunciations of 
the domination of the West, such passionate panegyrics in exalta- 
tion of the past, such burning appeals to India to cast from her the 
borrowed garments of an alien people and gird upon her thighs 
the armour of her own culture and civilisation, ringing as they do 
from a thousand platforms and pouring through the columns of 
a widespread Press, should darken the light of reason with the 
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dust of fierce racial animosities. One of the saddest and most 
disquieting features of political activity in India for some years 
past has been the readiness with which hundreds of young men 
have thrown in their lot. with secret organisations which have 
sought to effect a revolution by means of terrorism and assassina- 
tion. What is it that has influenced them to embark upon so 
desperate a course ? In only too many cases it has been the hope 
of bringing about a religious and cultural revival, a restoration of 
the past glories associated in their minds with what has been 
represented as a golden age of Hinduism. In Bengal these secret 
societies, which during a decade from 1907 onwards were 
responsible for so much violent political crime, were modelled on 
a society described in a romantic novel by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, a writer of exceptional power and immense popularity, 
who has not inaptly been described as the Walter Scott of Bengal. 
The romance entitled Ananda Math (‘ The Abbey of Bliss ’) is 
founded on an actual historical episode known as the Sannyasi 
rebellion, which finds frequent mention in the letters of Warren 
Hastings. The essence of the story is a Hindu revival’ necessi- 
tating the overthrow of the enemies of Hinduism—at the time of 
the events narrated the Mussulman rulers—which was to be 
achieved by a body of men pledged by solemn vows to the service 
of the motherland. For the Mussulman rulers of the novel the 
Bengali revolutionaries substituted the British, and by so doing 
they ignored the conclusions drawn by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
at the close of his book on two important points—the benefits of 
British rule to India, in which he was a firm believer, and the 
fallacy underlying the assumption that the attainment of any 
particular end justifies the employment of any means. But in 
many points of detail the revolutionary societies modelled them- 
selves faithfully on the patriotic fraternity of the novel, and by 
so doing acquired in the eyes of those who joined them an alluring 
glamour of patriotism and romance. It is from this novel that 
the motto of Nationalist India, ‘ Bande, Mataram!’ (‘ Hail, 
Motherland ! ’), is taken. 


This, then, is a thing which must be taken into account—the 
pride of race which permeates Nationalist India, inspiring her to 
picture a future freed from what is regarded as the stranglehold 
of the West. And if we feel compelled to condemn the extrava- 
gant unreason with which it has unhappily become associated, we 
may pause, nevertheless, to ask ourselves whether, in our turn, we 
have not been too rigid in our application of Western theory and 
practice to the solution of the many problems with which we have 
had to grapple in our relations with the Indian peoples ? Whether 
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in our attempts to weave into the tapestry of Indo-Anglian history, 
so to speak, the threads of Indian and British theory and practice 
in the science of government and the art of life, we have not made 
too large a use of the material of the West? This is a vital 
question, because it is concerned with things which are funda- 
mental—the psychology of two peoples each the product of a 
profoundly different environment, each, consequently, inheriting 
widely-differing traditions, ideals, theories, and practices in the 
whole range of human activities, each the possessor of a. very 
distinct racial individuality or, as Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal would 
say, thought-structure constituting its special and peculiar race 
genius. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago Mr. Pal, now an arresting 
figure in the Indian Legislative Assembly in that he has refused 
to surrender his independence of judgment or to submit himself 
to the tyranny of a political caucus, sounded a note of warning, 
With impressive emphasis and with unwavering insistence. he 
asserted that to ignore the peculiar genius of a people in schemes 
of reform, whether of their political or of their social institutions, 
was ‘ to foredoom those schemes to failure, to court disappoint- 
ment and to risk disaster.’ And he added that reform on. national 
lines involved ‘the recognition of and due obedience to the 
supreme genius of the nation in devising means for its advance- 
ment.’ § 

Is the democratic Constitution of the West which we ate 
striving so hard to establish on Indian soil in harmony with the 
genius of the Indian peoples? * Mr. C. R. Das thinks not. In 
his view ‘ a highly centralised form of parliamentary government 
is contrary to the economic, social and religious nature of India? 
But beyond asserting that ‘ the organisation of village life and the 
practical autonomy of small local centres are more important than 
either provincial autonomy or central responsibility,’ and that 
‘ the ideal should be accepted once for all that the proper function 
of the central authority, whether in the provincial or in the Indian 
Government, is to advise, having a residuary power of control only 
in case of need, and to be exercised under proper safeguards,’ he 
has so far said little in public from which one can form an idea of 
the sort of Constitution which he has in mind. The energies of 
the Swarajists, unfortunately, have so far been devoted too 
exclusively to the work of destruction to permit them to make any 


* In a paper entitled ‘ Reform on National Lines,’ published in December 1901. 

* The question of ‘ Westernisation ’ obtrudes itself in all directions in India, 
notably, for example, in the matter of the system of education which we have 
established. But it would be impossible to discuss the whole question adequately 
in a single article, and I therefore restrict myself to a brief reference to it in one 
connection only—that of the form of government which we are engaged in 
setting up. 
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constructive contribution towards the solution of the problem of 
Indian government. 

It so happens, however, that evidence on the point is forth- 
coming from an entirely different quarter. In the autumn of 
1922 an announcement was made by order of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore of certain developments in the Constitution 
of the State upon which he had decided, and of the appointment 
of a committee to work out the details of the plan. The 
committee, under the chairmanship of an eminent scholar of 
Bengal, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University, issued its report in March 1923. Its recommendations 
were intended to provide a Constitution which, while taking 
cognisance of present-day tendencies throughout the world, yet 
seeks to base itself upon Indian rather than upon Western theory, 
and to give expression to Indian rather than to European ideals. 
There are, of course, considerable differences between an Indian 
native State such as Mysore, in which the position and prestige 
of a hereditary ruler are factors of paramount importance, and 
the provinces of British India ; and in one important respect the 
constitutional pitch in British India has, perhaps, been ‘ queered ’ 
by the use of the word ‘ responsible ’ in the famous declaration of 
Parliament of August 20, 1917. But there are features of the 
scheme which could be made applicable to territories where 
conditions differed widely from those prevailing in an Indian 
native State, and in any case it deserves careful study as the 
product of a committee wholly Indian in personnel. 

The process of law-making is regarded as a threefold one. The 
first part of it consists of the submission of matters in respect of 
which legislation is desired. Such submission should come from 
the people themselves, and the organ to be set up to undertake 
teis part of the process is a representative assembly so consti- 
tuted as to be an epitome of the people. Its members would, in 
the words of the committee, ‘articulate the intuitive and 
unsophisticated views and wishes of the people.’ The second part 
of the process is a technical one, namely, the scientific examination 
of legislative proposals before they are submitted to the Legis- 
lature, and the organ by which this task is to be undertaken 
consists of standing boards of experts so constituted as to be 
qualified to advise both the Executive and the Legislature. The 
final part of the process, namely, the actual discussion and 
amendment of draft Bills, is to be performed by a body much 
smaller than the Representative Assembly, made up of persons of 
knowledge and experience, a body which would be not so much 
‘an epitome of the people’ as ‘an assembly embodying the 
collective wisdom and virtue.’ 

The means by which it is sought to make the Representative 
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Assembly an epitome of the people deserve attention. Territorial 
constituencies provide a general basis on which to build up a 
system of popular representation ; but there are other considera- 
tions in addition to the mere accident of an individual’s residence 
in a particular locality which must be taken into account. 


Neighbourhood [argue the committee] is no doubt a vital bond .. , 
and territorial electorates are a necessary basis of representation . . . but 
the ties of common interests and common functions that bind men into 
groups and associations independently of the tie of neighbourhood acquire 
greater and greater importance with the more complex evolution of life 
and society. . . . A citizen of a State is a citizen not merely because he 
resides in a particular locality, but really by virtue of the functions he 
exercises and the interests he has at stake in the body politic, 















































The constituencies should, consequently, be vocational as well 
as territorial. There is here clearly a reaching back to the guilds 
and other corporations which were a feature of the social organisa- 
tion of the Aryan settlements in the Ganges valley 2000 years 
and more ago ; and, indeed, the committee claims the support of 
the ancient Sanskrit works on political science for its contention 
that representation of this kind is in strict accordance with the 
political genius of the Indian peoples. 

The Ministers who constitute the Executive are the agents of 
the ruler of the State, with whom decisions regarding legislation 
and all other matters affecting the life of the State ultimately 
rest. They are, therefore, irremovable by the Legislature. This 
does not mean, however, that the system of government is an 
autocracy, for the ruler, according to the theory on which the 
scheme is based, whether he be the hereditary head of the people 
or an elected head of a non-monarchical State, rules by virtue of 
his representative character, and a referendum to the people (in 
the case of Mysore from the Maharaja to the Representative 
Assembly) is the means whereby the unity between the ruler and 
his people is made real and effective. The referendum, conse- 
quently, is regarded as fundamental in the Constitution, and it is 
by its operation that the primacy of the people is assured. 

Is it a Constitution on some such lines as these that those who 
have rejected the present reforms desire? If so, why have they 
not said so? We should then know where we were and the first 
step towards a better understanding would have been taken. 
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THE PUBLIC MIND; AND ITS CORRUPTERS 


THERE is a very necessary reforming society which concerns itself 
with those thoughtless and mentally deficient creatures who 
visit ‘ beauty spots ’ on Bank Holidays and during week-ends, and 
are so overcome with the various emotions that are usual (and 
even excusable) on such occasions that they leave behind them 
the newspapers which served as their table-cloths and the fragments 
of the newspapers which wrapped their sandwiches. When visited 
next morning by saner and more philosophical persons, there is 
no denying that the ‘ beauty spot ’ has the distressing qualities of 
a revered shrine desecrated by a barbarian horde. For the surface 
of the natural earth is as delicate as the beauty of a woman ; 
and a few scraps of paper and broken bottles are as destructive 
of it as the ravages. of small-pox may become on the smaller 
miniature of a face. There are few reforming institutions which 
have more completely proved their case and their claim for support 
than this one, which teaches that, whatever may be the liberty of 
the human individual, it does not include the right to litter the 
earth with the refuse he no longer needs. 

But there are elements in this case which suggest that the 
matter must be carried further. The duty of man to his fellow- 
man does not cease with the burying of orange peel and the burning 
of newspaper scraps. That is only a simple instance of the very 
primitive rule that lies at the basis of all society—that it is the 
first duty of man to fit his individuality tactfully and con- 
siderately into the greater social whole of which he is only a 
part. This law has other, and even more serious, breaches than 
the littering of a forest glade with the refuse of a picnic party. 

The Surrey hills and Epping Forest submerged in picnic refuse 
or Regent Street blocked by cast-away cigarette boxes would 
be social calamities and public disgraces. Yet we must get them 
in their proper proportion, for philosophy is the arrangement of 
life in its due order of importance. There is evidence that there 
are more radical factors of social disorder than the scatterings of 
beanfeasts ; and it so happens that it is the very facts involved 
in this particular matter of the picnic remains that give the clue 
to the necessity for further and deeper research. 
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Put briefly, the object of this society for the repression of 
picnic rubbish is to educate the ordinary human being to grasp 
the idea that it is anti-social and improper to spoil the pleasure of 
one’s fellows by committing the thoughtless acts of which the 


society complains. In other words, it is an attempt to mould the 


public mind into decent and social habits that will make life 
pleasanter and easier forall. It is an attempt to suppress social 
disorder which may range from mere thoughtlessness, like the 
above, to crime itself. 

Now, when one is engaged in the investigation of crime, there 
is the authority of all the police departments, and the still more 
conclusive statements of all the detective story writers, that the 
most fruitful method is to pick up the very insignificant objects 
lying near the scene of the crime, and to subject them to the 
minutest scrutiny. There is, therefore, reason to hope that in 
investigating the petty disorder of picnic refuse we may discover 
some clue if we pick up and examine those scraps of newspaper 
which constitute a large part of the offence. 

If we find a scrap large enough to contain a coherent paragraph, 
we may be startled to discover a most paradoxical state of affairs. 
If we pick up a whole paper table-cloth, as used by the culprits, 
our surprise may be changed to a conviction that this society for 
the prevention of the tearing of newspapers into scraps and the 
scattering of them over the surface of the earth, is working on 
entirely erroneous lines. Its object is to teach men to be more 
social and refined in their habits. 

If, now, we examine the fragments of newspaper rubbish we 
have just collected, if we read the general nature of the information 
they convey to their readers, above all if we read a whole page 
of the offending picnic table-cloth, we shall arrive at an unexpected 
result. We shall be driven to the irresistible conclusion that if this 
society desires to teach decent social habits and to mould the public 
mind into the shape of a sane humanity, the best thing it can do is 
to advise everybody to tear a large part of the popular newspapers 
into small fragments, and scatter them over the surface of the earth 
in as conspicuous a manner as possible ; the object being, first, to 
prevent anybody reading them, and, secondly, to warn newspaper 
‘editors’ of the fatethat awaitsthem, just as it was once customary 
to hang other offenders in chains at conspicuous cross-roads. 

For an examination of a large part of the picnic scraps will 
convince us that such literature is doing less harm lying about in 
disorder on the hills and commons than if it were in an orderly 
condition in our public libraries or on our domestic tables. A great 
many of our popular newspapers should on no account be used 
for reading purposes, and if used for beanfeasts should on no 
account be picked up and carried home. 
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We are living in an age which is peculiarly disregardful of 
social responsibilities. The fact that there is so much more talk 
of social reform than there has ever been before is proof of this 
statement. There are more books and societies for the propaga- 
tion of radical social reform just because there never was a time 
within the last few centuries when there was so much radical social 
disorder. There is a society to pick up waste paper just because 
there was never so much paper scattered about. 

There are those who will say that this statement is an 
exaggeration of the facts. They will say that we are a refined 
people compared with our ancestors. They will point, for 
example, to the prison horrors and the general drunkenness of the 
eighteenth century, and so on. But these are only particular 
instances ; and we must remember the similar examples to-day. 
The argument in detail would require a history of the world to 
prove the point, and this is not the place. Even admit that there 
is an upward tendency in the evolution of the human race ; that, 
on the whole, we are getting better. Yet that is quite compatible 
with the statement that for the moment we are in a phase of 
abnormal social disorder and travelling in the downward direction. 

For example, take the case of the ‘ stunt ’ or sensational wing 
of the newspaper Press. The eighteenth century may have 
treated its criminals, when it seized them, with abominable 
cruelty in its prisons ; but where in that century can we find a 
thoughtless newspaper Press with such an evil influence as the 
‘stunt ’ Press exercises to-day ? Let us examine it in some detail. 
Of course, this has nothing to do with the many honourable 
newspapers in London and throughout the country whose motives 
and methods are good. 

The most delicate and subtle thing that creation has produced 
is perhaps that vast mass of congregated life which we call the 
public mind. On its health and vigour depends the perfection of 
the State ; and there is nothing in the world that is injured with 
such disastrous results. It is the foundation of society. The 
State cannot—by any mass production of wise men or despots— 
rise higher than the public mind ; and it will pull the greatest 
State into the gutter with it if it sinks therein. 

It has always been the object of all clever rulers of men to 
mould the public mind, for on that depends the success of their 
rule. At the present moment one of the most active moulders of 
the public mind—and therefore one of the governing powers— 
is the sensational Press. This is an influence which is’ exercised 
in the main unconsciously. Its proprietors and ‘ editors’ scarcely 
know what they are doing—on which ignorance they are to be 
heartily congratulated. It may be their only stammering reply 
on the day of judgment. 
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Let us take a typical case of the methods of the sensational 
Press, its treatment of murder news. With a first-class alleged 
murderer in the courts the ‘ stunt ’ Press rises to the height of its 
activities. By a persistent use of street bills and displayed . 
headings in its columns it endeavours to impress on the public that 
this is the supremely important matter of the moment. Street 
bill after bill hammers it into our minds every time we venture 
out of doors that this, above all others, is the question to which 
we should devote our thought. By every trick of the showman’s 
art, by appeals to our morbidity, our materialism, an attempt is 
made to allure us to buy the papers which offer to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

The newspaper advertises its wares by the same methods that 
the cinema proprietor adopts by means of the gaudy, sensational 
bills which he places at the doors of his picture palace. The 
very ridiculous use of the word ‘ palace ’ is itself an indication of 
the deliberate hysteria of this method. A showman who imagines 
that he can persuade any intelligent person that a stucco and 
tinsel building is a palace is either a charlatan or a fool. The 
newspaper bill likewise attaches much importance to the word 
‘dramatic.’ It is used to denote the hysterical nature of its wares 
also. 

Of course, it seems preposterous to assert that such bills can 
make much impression on the normal healthy mind. Yet no 
psychologist would underrate their effect. By their persistent, 
never-ceasing suggestion they do unconsciously work their will 
on their readers. When they have walked down a mile of street, 
and have been told on a score of bills, and by every newsboy’s 
voice at every corner, that this crime or that divorce is the most 
urgent matter of the day, by the end of their walk they are more 
than half ready to believe it. They may think that the fate of 
the Ruhr or the last production at the opera house is more 
important ; but if they are brought back to that murder and 
adultery at every street corner there is not time to think of any- 
thing else. 

In the eighteenth century the subject of sensational crime was 
by no means neglected, and there were people who made the 
procession to Tyburn gallows a public festival and a free theatre. 
But, after all, there was only one route to Tyburn, and only those 
who deliberately chose need go on it ; one had then to travel for 
the satisfaction of one’s lowest tastes. There was then an element 
of freewill in seeking damnation. 

But to-day there is no escape. Whether the public desires 
to or not, it must follow on the newspaper bills each murder, from 
the first fatal blow to the last fatal drop of the gallows. Every 
street of the town is made, in a very real sense, a part of the 
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toad to Tyburn; and the shadow of the gallows is wherever 
the newspaper proprietors have the power of distributing their 
wares. 

{This is no picture of the imagination. I have recollections 
of a case that happened within the last two years, I knew a 
man, a seasoned man of the world, who confessed that the ‘ stunt ’ 
Press display of a murder case had made the public streets an 
ordeal almost beyond endurance. By every advertising art within 
the scope of modern journalism the public was dragged through 
the trial to the day of execution. The scenes on the scaffold 
were triumphantly announced on the early morning bills of the 
fatal day. It surely seemed that the last drop of blood had 
been wrung from the crime. But no! Late in the afternoon 
a supreme effort was made, and another shrieking bill proudly 
proved that modern journalism had achieved a triumph beyond 
its dreams : ‘ Interview with woman present at execution.’ 

Once more the public mind had been soiled by the mental 
refuse spirted by the wheels of the newspaper carts as they dashed 
along in search of their prey. Once more the public mind was 
taught that the sordid, the insane and the unbalanced were the 
telish and chief end of life. 

What exactly is the effect on the public mind of this continual 
attack onitssanity ? By a never-ending process of suggesting the 
trivial the public mind is becoming unable to distinguish the 
important from the insignificant. Indeed, the insignificant is 
gradually becoming alone important. Just as the craving for 
opium grows, so does the desire for the repeated stimulus of more 
of the debasing melodrama which is the modern ‘stunt’ news- 
paper’s standard of ‘news.’ ‘News’ is something which you 
can tie down to the rails, as the heroine of the melodramatic stage 
is tied down before the coming of the midnight express. 

No one denies that there are matters of importance even in 
a murder case. Indeed, the facts ought to be investigated and 
fully reported with the greatest care. But the proper place to 
print such evidence is in the scientific and medical treatises on 
insanity and physical disease. 

There are few things which are not worthy of due considera- 
tion. It is alla matter of proportion. The art of life is in striking 
a balance, giving everything its true value; while the aim of 
modern ‘ stunt ’ journalism is apparently to stand life on its head 
and throw stones at the effigy. 

It would be itself a want of balance to put too much emphasis 
on the Press in this matter of the sapping of the public intelligence 
by sensationalism. That is only a part cause ; it is even only a 
part effect of a deeper cause to be discussed in a moment. The 
cinema is doing its full part in the disturbing of the balance of 
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life. Again, there is the motor car; and the visual shrieking 
of the new flashlight advertisement boards. The present callous 
contempt for the well-proportioned decencies of life is demon- 
strated in a dozen ways. 

Take the case of motor traffic. Observe the utter want of 
ordinary courtesy in the use of the motor horn. People of 
apparent education will rush along a road, hooting on the slightest 
excuse without a particle of regard for anyone’s ears. If ques- 
tioned, they will reply that it is impossible to travel at the pace 
which is now customary unless the warning is given insistently 
and frequently. They are absolutely right ; there is no flaw in 
their logic. What has never dawned on them is that there may 
be no natural primary right vested in the sane respectable citizen 
to travel at that rate at all. It may be that a public highway 
can only be used legitimately at a speed which does not render 
the user a public nuisance to everybody else. 

It is the sense of proportion again. There is a limit to the 
speed compatible with the general comfort of the King’s highway. 
The ‘road hogs’ have lost that sense of proportion. They 
are, therefore, another alarming manifestation of the present 
unbalance of the public mind. Every day the hooting cars increase 
in numbers and noise; and the public mind is imprinted with one 
more fatal lesson that courtesy and well-balanced consideration 
for the equal rights of others are no longer necessary factors in 
everyday life. 

Take another example : the advertisement boards which have 
recently become the inevitable fringe to our high-roads and 
railways. Luckily, by a happy stroke of diplomacy and reason- 
able courtesy on both sides, the Scapa Society has come to an 
arrangement with the motor oil traders who were thoughtlessly 
disfiguring the countryside by their hoardings. At root these 
advertisement boards are one more lesson dinted into the public 
mind that it is permissible to any man to disfigure a beautiful 
scene if perchance it can be used to attract attention to his 
wares. There, again, is that same blunting of the fine edge of the 
human mind which makes all the difference between barbarism 
and culture. 

The effect of all this tampering with the decency of the public 
mind is very substantial when added together. It is not merely 
another piece of sensationalism to say that it is destroying the 
national character. Take one small piece of evidence. The 
continual insistence by the police court reporters on the petty 
dramas of murder and divorce is even affecting their colleagues 
who report the stage drama. Not many educated people now 
pay much attention to the latest dramatic critics of the Press. 
Why should they? For we have now a new race of theatrical 
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reporters who mistake some performer for a great actress. Only 


minds steeped in the favourite suburban popular papers could 
make any such blunder. 


But that is a comparatively trivial example. Recent letters 
by Dr. Bernard Hollander in The Times have called attention to 
a much more alarming symptom. He pointed out that public 
education authorities are now testing the minds of their pupils by 
mental problems in murder and robbery. He quoted from the 
authorised text-books two simple tests for children: one of a 


duchess who was robbed of her jewels, another of a murder 


that bore all the most attractive qualities of the cheapest cinema 
houses, and a third of a suicide’s body found hanging from a 
tree in Epping Forest. The public mind must have got to the 
level of a cesspool before this sort of thing could happen. The 
newspaper proprietor has the excuse (however unsatisfactory) that 
his sensationalism may be the only way of beating his rivals in 
the trade. The schoolmasters, one can only infer, choose their 
subjects because they like them. Their taste is a more astonishing 
test of the public mind than of the mentality of their pupils. 

If we search for a root cause for this present degeneration 
of public thought, of course the matter will be found very 
complex ; it is a confused medley of causes and effects which it 
is very hard to sort out into their proper places. But there 
appears one root which reaches deeper than the rest. It is not a 
new phenomenon in history, and Plato picked it out as the danger 
in Athens. It is the desire to make a fortune faster than it can 
be made by respectable means. Since the industrial revolution 
made it possible to translate this desire into an accomplished 
fact the successful millionaire has made himself a nuisance to 
society. 

It is probably the desire to make a fortune which is at the 
toot of the present sensational newspaper evil. ‘Genius’ in 
search of fame and fortune—and particularly fortune—saw that 
by cunning and good advertisements a market for popular 
papers could be developed, just as markets for popular chocolates 
and cheap motor cycles were made. The men who start out to 
seek fortunes are not the sort that have scholastic or tidy minds. 
So they gave the public what they felt they would have liked 
themselves. They eliminated serious thinking, and whipped up 
the lighter forms of life as cooks whip cream. They got the last 
ounce out of racehorses and emaciated jockeys. The most trivial 
breach of promise case served their purpose. A railway accident 
or an earthquake or a sinking Titanic was welcomed as a gift from 
the gods; whether it came from on high or from below they gave 
no thought, for thoughtlessness was the whole essence of their 


policy. 
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There is nothing self-evidently immoral in making a fortune, 
It may even be a proof of splendid energy, although, as a matter 
of fact, it is rarely done by people of taste. It is not a crime to 
make a fortune out of a large newspaper circulation. But it is 
a social outrage when the public mind is soiled and degraded in 
the process, when no steps are too low if they will add a few 
thousands to the sale. 

Whether the public mind is degraded of deliberate purpose, 
or from mere thoughtlessness, has often been discussed by 
historians when they have analysed the motives of rulers. The 
cleverer, unscrupulous governors have realised that they would be 
powerless unless they sapped intellect and morals, for intelligent 
people are not easily made the tools of ambitious men. It is 
more probable that the plutocrats and traders who pull the 
public mind through the mud on their way to a private fortune 
are acting thoughtlessly. They are somewhat parochial ; they are 
not men of a sufficiently big world to follow the results of their 
actions, for it needs a well-educated mind to argue from cause 
to effect. 

But whether done deliberately or thoughtlessly, the result 
is the same. The public mind is at present being warped by 
vulgarity and loose thinking, just as the Romans were once 
contaminated by the pauper food of bread and circuses. But 
note a remarkable difference between Rome and England. The 
ambitious leaders of Rome had to pay heavily out of their own 
purses for the bread and games with which they doped the 
proletarians of their city. Whereas to-day the very dope itself 
can be made to pay its 10 per cent. The sensational newspaper, 
the cinema palace, the manufacture of motor cars, all can be 
made profitable investments. The sensational novelist becomes 
a ‘best seller’ and makes a fortune. It is a sound business 
proposition to turn the public mind into a jelly and wash it down 
the sink. 

As the marshes of the Campagna bred malaria, so do the mud 
flats of modern sensationalism in Press, cinema and novel, in 
vulgar flashing advertisements, rag-time music, and road hoggery, 
breed a mind that is incapable of serious thought. For these 
gross developments of hustling modern life turn man into a 
jumping jack, whereas he was intended to be a creature of 
dignity. We are breeding a race that does not possess the ripe 
common-sense which gives man stability, or that subtler quality, 
called culture, which gives him polish and charm. 

If the British citizens cease to know how to think, it will be 
because the whirl of traffic has deafened them, the cinema has 
made them dazed, and the ‘stunt’ Press has sapped the last 
dregs of their intellect. And then the British Empire will come 
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to an inglorious end as the Roman Republic collapsed—because 
ambitious men determined to make themselves private fortunes, 
regardless of the public consequences. The fall of the old Roman 
State is not theory or prophecy; it is history. And if we go on 
as we are going now, the fall of the British Empire will not be a 
warning ; it will be irretrievable fact. 

In the whirl of disgusting sensationalism and controversy about 
every subject under the sun—art, science, literature, politics and 
the world at large—we may be deceived into the belief that this 
is an age of great intellectual effort, which can easily survive the 
ravings of a few irresponsible popular newspapers. In truth, 
half our modern ‘ civilisation ’ is little more than a journalist’s 
delusions. Art ?—the spluttering of a few freaks who have to 
invent a new ‘ism ’ every year because last year’s clown’s trickery 
turns out to be such a paltry joke ; an art which happens in, say, 
Bloomsbury, when once almost every craftsman in England was 
an artist and created beauty by instinct. We chatter of the 
Russian ballet, for which a few years ago the smart set almost 
deserted their bridge tables. Why, there was once a time when 
every village could move in its traditional dances set to its own 
folk tunes. Science ?—a beneficent agent that turns fields into 
coal-yards and woods into slums for factory workers; the 
obedient handmaid of every manufacturer who wants to become 
a millionaire, the tool of every vulgar autocrat who wants to 
attack his neighbours. They tell us that it cures diseases. Nine- 
tenths of the ills it cures would never have arrived if science 
had not first ‘ civilised ’ us. 

The glory of ‘ modern civilisation ’ is one of the most impudent 
‘stunts ’ the sensational Press has yet invented. No one would 
have heeded such childish chattering, if the public mind had not 
been doped by every conceivable trick invented by those who can 
only make their living out of people too dazed to think. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
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HORSES AND LONDON TRAFFIC 


WHILST it must be admitted by all that motor traction has 
revolutionised the world, and has proved a great benefit to 
civilisation and to the development of trade, it is beyond doubt 
that the horse is equally indispensable. 

One of the solutions put forward to deal with the present 
congestion of traffic is to restrict, and even to prohibit, the 
use of horses in London. Leaderettes and anonymous corre- 
spondence in a portion of the London Press combine in an attack 
remarkable alike for its vehemence as well as for its ignorance 
and misapprehension of the subject. The closing of Waterloo 
Bridge—with the resultant congestion—has provided the oppor- 
tunity for a renewal of the controversy, with a callous indifference 
to the injury and harm that may follow to the vast interests 
concerned. 

This attack ignores the hard facts of the principal cause of 
the congestion and its more practical solution. This is obvious to 
any unbiased observer in any one of London’s main arteries, such 
as Oxford Street, Piccadilly, the City, Bond Street, and, indeed, 
all our main thoroughfares, the congested condition of which is 
due, not to the presence of horses, but to the abnormal growth in 
the number of omnibuses and motor vehicles of all descriptions 
in these streets during the busy part of the day. 

I can testify to the following from my own observation : 
I recently counted the traffic at midday between Conduit and 
Burlington Streets, quite a short distance, on two separate 
occasions, going in only one direction, and the results were fifty- 
three motors and two horses and fifty-four motors and one horse. 
In Bond Street, between Grafton Street and Piccadilly, going 
west, the figures were sixty-three motors and one horse. 

Surely those who are endeavouring to create a hostile opinion 
against the horse cannot have taken sufficient trouble to assure 
verification, neither can they be aware of the enormous loss to 
small traders, contractors, and to many important businesses, 
which prohibition of the horse in the streets would entail, and, 
indeed, equally important is the injury to the great horse-breeding 
interests of this country. 
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As Chairman of the National Horse Association, I have 
endeavoured to counter this influence, both in the Press and on 
the platform 

The horse should not be made a scapegoat while an unlimited 
number of motor omnibuses, tramcars, etc., are allowed to congest 
the streets. 

The recent strike was, perhaps, not an unmixed blessing, as 
it showed the cause of the congestion, and was an example of how 
this might be in some way remedied. 

The proposal to drive the horse off our streets is unthinkable 
owing to the disastrous consequences which would follow. One 
thing is certain: that any ban on horse traffic must be equally 
applied to motor traffic. 

The present congestion would remain if every horse was 
banished from the streets to-morrow. 

For the horse I claim : 

Firstly —He is the most economical factor in much of the 
transport work of our cities. 

Secondly.—He is best adapted to moving heavy weights 
within a circumscribed area. 

Thirdly.—He is essential to the small business man and 
contractor. 

Fourthly.—He does not impose on ‘the road the same wear and 
tear as the heavy motors now in use, and is, therefore, no burden 
on the ratepayer. 

Fifthly.—His outlawry from the streets of the metropolis, and 
eventually from our provincial cities, would impose a grave 
injury on the horse-breeding interests of the country. 

In support of my first claim I append some interesting data 
which were collated for my association by firms of London 
contractors employing transport of both kinds, equine and motor, 
together with a summary of replies as a result of inquiries 
addressed to railway companies, coal merchants, surveyors of 
metropolitan boroughs, etc. 

The general consensus of opinion is that for short distances 
the horse is preferable to motor traction. As concrete examples 
of economy, the Ilford Borough Council were reinstating horses 
for dusting purposes, as working out at 5s. per ton cheaper than 
mechanical traction ; and it is claimed by a leading London retail 
grocer that he saves 3000/. a year by returning to horse-driven 
vehicles. In another instance the profit shown on horse delivery 
was eaten up by the loss on motors. Their original cost, with 
licence, insurance, petrol, tyres and repairs, and, lastly, deprecia- 
tion, compares most unfavourably with the outlay on a first-class 
horse and van, with the result that many firms have cut their 
loss of capital outlay on the motor, but are saving on the working 
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expenses of delivery of goods by horses. Another cogent point 
in favour of the horse is that he can be sold after five years’ use 
at a sum not far below his original price. 

Many of the Covent Garden dealers are using heavy horses 
instead of motors, while one inquiry elicited from one of the 
largest coal firms in London a most interesting point in favour 
of horse traction. They say that they have 400 heavy horses in 
London and the south to seven motors, proving that they consider 
that the heavy horse is the most suitable for their cartage work, 
and that motors can only compete in certain cases. 

The main difficulty has been to obtain the comparative costs 
of operating horse and motor, as in several replies the users of both 
powers express themselves as unable to supply statistics and other 
data. In one case, however, the correspondent communicated 
the figures which he had been able to get from big users of motors, 
and which he verified as correct from his own experience. The 
table is based on a 2-ton petrol car compared with a pair-horse 
van and two extra horses for delivery work. These figures I have 
for inspection and verification, but do not want to weary my 
readers in detail. 

Amongst the large amount of correspondence I have received 
on the subject during the last few days, the following is from one 
of the largest contractors in London : 


I have been engaged solely in transport work for over forty years, and 
have been managing director of the above firm for twenty-five years, and 
can claim to have a good all-round knowledge of transport work generally. 
I am a member of the Institute of Transport, and one of the two London 
representatives of the National Road Transport Employers’ Federation. 

May I say that, although for certain work and for long journeys we are 
now employing a fleet of steamers and motor vehicles, we still alsoemploy a 
stud of, at the moment, 153 horses, and although we study the cost of work- 
ing as closely as it can be followed, we find that for all short journeys and 
for certain classes of work the horse economically beats mechanical methods, 
and if such an ill-advised proposal as to do away with horse traffic in 
London streets be carried through, the cost of London transport generally 
would be increased enormously. 


I also have a letter from a horsekeeper to one of our largest 
collieries, although it does not affect the question of the streets. 
He writes me : 


Where would we be if it were not for our horses and ponies ? We could 
not get to work our coal. We have 200 ponies all looking well and magnifi- 
cent. 


As a business man and a lover of horses, I am not so blind as 
not to realise that to many businesses the use of the motor, where 
there are long journeys and return freight, is the more economic. 
The horse is specially suited for short journeys where heavy weights 
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have to be moved, and this particularly applies to coal merchants, 
brewers, and various other businesses, as being a cheaper method of 
transport. 

I am firmly of opinion that the majority of the borough councils 
of London and elsewhere would find it more economic to carry 
on their work by horse traction than by motor, and if the 
figures could be ascertained it would be found that the ratepayers 
would be relieved, as most of the work consists of short journeys 
with constant stops. One can, of course, understand that as 
many of the boroughs have now adopted motor traction, and 
their horses have been scrapped, it would be costly to reinstate 
horses again. The National Horse Association has made inquiries 
of many of the borough councils of the country, and has received 
some interesting letters. It seems that many are going back to 
horse power again. 

Beyond any question of controversy, to small owners and 
contractors whose business demands short journeys and many 
calls the horse is an essential detail. In the moving of heavy 
weights the heavy horse can still hold his own, and I am still 
waiting to hear of 2}-ton tractors moving off with a dead weight 
of 18} tons, which at a test in February last two Shire geldings 
moved off with, and under unfavourable climatic conditions. 

To prove that the heavy horse is still considered a necessity, 
this class of horse-breeding is slowly but distinctly improving. 
The depression was due primarily to natural causes, and secondly 
to inflated prices immediately following the Armistice. 

If anyone has any doubt with regard to the horse being 
requisite for London trade, it is only necessary to visit the parade 
in Regent’s Park on a Whit-Monday, where can be seen between 
eleven and twelve hundred of the most magnificent horses in the 
world, with their drivers, and this is an object lesson that should 
be taken to heart. - I have just returned from one of the grandest 
sights as far as the horse world is concerned—a visit to Liverpool 
on May 24. There, again, was one of the finest exhibitions of 
horses that could possibly be witnessed, at their May parade, 
and the enormous enthusiasm shown, not only by the drivers in 
the care of their horses, but also by the general public, the 
corporation and the owners, was most impressive. I should like 
to know what Liverpool would say were the suggestion made to 
abolish horses from the streets there ! 

As to the question of economy appertaining to this matter, 
as I have already endeavoured to show, this depends entirely 
upon the class of business. 

The proposals with regard to the horse appear to me to be 
thoroughly uncivilised. The following has been put to me by 
one of the most distinguished of gentlemen : 
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Supposing we were to abolish horses altogether and do everything by 
motors, including fox-hunting, should we really be richer, more progressive, 
more happy and more Christian than with horses ? 


To this I answer emphatically : ‘ No!’ 

There is, rightly, a sentiment associated with all affairs of our 
daily life, and I claim that there is a large and just sentiment 
attached to our friend the horse. When it is contended, as it 
has been in correspondence to the Press, that a person can have 
the same sentiment towards a motor as towards a horse, the 
idea appears impossible. I am of the opinion that the English- 
man’s love for his horse is proverbial, and is a great national asset. 
All the countries of the world are compelled to come to us for the 
breeding stock of their horses, ponies and cattle, and when an 
attack is made on such an important industry, all who have the 
welfare of their country at heart should do all in their power to 
defend it. 

Let this agitation cease. I cannot but feel that those who 
impartially look upon the question must admit that we cannot 
live without our good friend the horse. 

WALTER GILBEY. 





ENGLISH PROSE 


Tue other day, through the death of a Wiltshire clergyman, there 
came under the hammer a study, as our forefathers called it, of 
several hundred magnificently bound volumes. This was one 
of those studious and retiring curés de village—fewer every 
year—whose occasional emergence from the fallentis semita vita 
and appearance in Sheldonian or Senate House to non-placet 
proposals to ‘set the bounds of freedom wider yet ’—the dis- 
establishment of Greek, perhaps, or admission of women under- 
graduates—was angrily resented by academic Liberals as an 
incursion of illiterate country parsons. He was a sufficient, 
though not a profound, scholar, and his divinity, as Corbet wrote 
of Donne, not of the last edition, but the best. But the passion of 
this rural priest was the acquisition of glorious books, chiefly of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He would surround 
himself only with the gracious beauty of the lords and ladies of 
great literature in their noblest dress. Splendid folios, adorned 
with rich and exquisite gold tooling and the blazonry of popes, 
kings, cardinals and ambassadors, stood side by side in blue, black, 
blood-red and citron morocco or russia. A number of volumes 
were from the famous collection of Thuanus (De Thou), and were 
stamped with his armorials. Others were from the Hamilton 
Library. Here were large quartos bound by Clovis Eve for 
Louis XTII., the field occupied by a semée of crowned ‘ L’s’ and 
fleurs-de-lys, and in the centre the shields of France and Navarre. 
Here was one blazoned with the arms of Pius VI. and dedicated 
to Henry IX., King—' voluntate Dei, non desideriis populi ’—of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland. An Aristotle showed the 
arms of Mary Tudor, a book of portraits those of Pinto de 
Fonseca, Grand Master of Malta; a Priscian those of the Doge 
Foscarini. There were Aldines and Elzevirs, Basketts and 
Baskervilles, the whole a stately collection, acquired at no great 
expense. 

The contrast between such an aristocracy of lordly volumes 
and the shelves of even a handsomely appointed modern library, 
wherein many of the books do not even ‘ go in leather aprons,’ 
corresponds fairly enough with the great interval that divides 
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prose-writing of the present day from the ‘ grand style’ of the 
Tudor, Stuart and early Hanoverian periods. There is nothing 
discreditable in the change that has passed upon style. Some 
may even prefer the clear, transparent and unaffected English of 
our day at its best to the rich embroidery and splendour of the 
past, just as they prefer a neat lounge-suit and trousers to silk 
and gold. Many writers of our time bestow great pains on the 
attainment of a good English manner, limpid, logical and bright, 
Simplicity without banality, indeed, is anything but easy of 
achievement. But, equally, many men bestow great pains on 
being tastefully dressed, achieving a well-bred quietness which is, 
above all things, unobtrusive. Yet it is none the less true that 
Vandyck or Titian or Reynolds would not have cared to paint 
this gentlemanly-looking man in top or bowler hat, or, at any rate, 
that an immense gulf divides modern unloveliness from antique 
splendour of attire, to which it is quite impossible to go back. A 
parallel transformation has taken place in our style of speech and 
prose-writing. It is hardly fair to call it decay. It simply 
indicates an entire change of thought and manners. Nor is it just 
a transition from colour to plainness. It is not like the contrast 
in externals between Cavalier and Puritan, between gallant and 
Quaker ; it is not the substitution of homespun for brocade and 
samite, of artistic simplicity for artistic handsomeness. Rather 
it is like what has happened to male clothes—a gradual passage 
from richness and beauty to the, for the most part, merely 
characterless, 

It may be objected that in other walks of art and letters there 
is no absolutely necessary differentiation between present and 
past. Clever architects and craftsmen can now supply discerning 
clients with really excellent replicas of old-world dwellings, 
furnished to match, which can be lived in without absurdity or 
discomfort. If the occupants are in mind, habits and externals 
incongruous with their surroundings, as they are bound to be, it 
does not much matter, now that we are resigned to the loss of life’s 
unity. Nor need the modern painter always be ashamed of 
juxtaposition with the old artists. It is true that, when asked 
a lady why her thousand-guinea portrait found no place 
in the old manor-house which had become her home, she 
replied : ‘ It would look so vulgar here.’ Yet in Trafalgar Square 
Turner hangs beside Claude, and the early nineteenth century 
water-colourists are unapproachable. And then what is to be said 
about poetry ? If it be true that we live in an age of little bards 
and big financiers, at any rate the glorious galaxy of nineteenth 
century poets can hold its own with the Elizabethan and Stuart 
sweetness and splendour. Indeed, while it is difficult to find a 
weak half-dozen consecutive lines in Tennyson or Swinburne, one 
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may wade through pages of Herrick or Donne, to say nothing 
about greater names, before striking a vein of gold. 

Prose, however, is different. Its immediate object is not 
exaltation and beauty. Though the theme may take wings and 
soar, the vehicle is chained to the everyday earth, cannot, at any 
rate, mount far above contemporary heads. Poetic versification, 
with or without the recurring kiss of rhyme, is avowedly artificial 
inform. No one really talks like that. Directly it comes down 
to the level of the ordinary—‘a Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman’ ; 
‘Across the wires the electric message came, ‘‘ He is no better : 
he is much the same ” ’—it ceases to be poetry. The only excuse 
for writing verses is the desire to get above the terrene and 
pedestrian : 

O primal Love, that gavest wings 
And voices to the woodland birds, 


Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words. 


Prose-writing, on the other hand, can never get far away from the 
ordinary speech, thoughts and habits of contemporary men. It 
may occasionally employ an unusual and romantic word: 
Thackeray in Esmond speaks of the ‘soft sylvester night.’ It 
can be elevated, passionate, dulcet, eloquent. But, like dress, it 
is bound to harmonise with the time. And the time will not 
tolerate anything in the nature of ‘ fine writing.’ 

Yet fine and noble writing was the native vesture of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century authorship. Prose expression was not, 
like poetry, the inspiration of a few men of genius, but was as 
universal as beautiful building and beautiful clothing. We need 


. not idealise the Elizabethan or Jacobean manor-houses, barns and 


cottages, for there they are delightfully before our eyes. And 
there is no need to idealise the way in which the dwellers in them 
spoke or wrote, for we have abundant record of it. It is usual to 
praise Cranmer for the lovely English of the Prayer Book, its 
loveliness brought out so painfully by the clumsy prayers issued 
by authority during the war and on other occasions. The flowing 
music of the Collects especially contrasts with the rather grim 
terseness of the original Latin. But dozens of other men at that 
date could have done it as well as Cranmer. Even more falsifying 
of the adage tvaduttori traditors is the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. This monument of standard English at its best period was 
the work of a scratch collection of clergymen (and one layman) 
who chanced to be Hebraists and Grecians, the deathless language 
of the Four Gospels having for its translator the morose and 
crabbed Abbott. But every State paper, every proclamation, 
every statute, of the Tudor and post-Tudor age, has the same 
stately, sonorous, musical diapason. 
VoL. XCVI—No. 569 E 
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It is a far cry iudeed from t’ 2 picturesque ferocity of the 
Marprelate pamphleteers to the majestic serenity of Hooker, 
Here is a passage taken almost at random from the First Book of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity : 


Even so let us think it fareth in the Natural course of the World. Since 
the time that God did first proclaim the Edicts of his Law upon it Heaven 
and Earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their labour hath been to 
do his will: He made a Law for the Rain ; He gave his Decree unto the Sea, 
that the Waters should not pass his Commandment. Now, if Nature should 
intermit her course and leave altogether, though it were but for a while, 
the observation of her own Laws ; if those Principal and Mother Elements 
of the World, whereof all things in this lower World are made, should lose 
the qualities which now they have ; if the frame of that Heavenly Arch 
erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself ; if Celestial Spheres 
should forget their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themselves as it might happen ; if the Prince of the Lights of Heaven, 
which now as a Gyant doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, 
by a languishing faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; if the 
Moon should wander from her beaten way, the times and seasons of the 
Year blend themselves by disordered and confused mixture, the Winds 
breathe out their last gasp, the Clouds yield no rain, the Earth be defeated 
of Heavenly influence, the Fruits of the Earth pine away as children at the 
withered breasts of their Mother, no longer able to yield them relief: 
What would become of Man himself, whom these things now do all serve ? 
See we not plainly that obedience of Creatures unto the Law of Nature is 
the stay of the whole world ? 


Or this, from the Fifth Book : 


The mind, while we are in this present life, whether it contemplate, 
meditate, deliberate, or howsoever exercise itself, worketh nothing without 
continual recourse unto Imagination, the only store-house of wit and 
peculiar chair of memory. On this Anvile it ceaseth not day and night 
to strike, by means whereof, as the Pulse declareth how the heart doth 
work, so the very thoughts and cogitations of man’s mind, be they good or 
bad, do no where sooner bewray themselves than through the crevesses 
of that Wall wherewith Nature hath compassed the cells and closets of the 


palace of man’s Fancy. 


These are not purple patches, for the whole great work is sustained 
on this level, and it was the way men talked in uplifted moments, 

Passing from the rich, brocaded stiffness of Hooker, through 
the gnomic wisdom of Bacon’s Essays, we come to the freer 
elegance of the Jacobean and Caroline age. It is only recently 
that what Mr. Gosse calls the sonorous majesty of the organ- 
sentences of Donne (pronounced ‘ Dunne’) has attracted many 
readers, though the macabre and passionate genius of this strange 
divine has always puzzled and fascinated. Behind his preaching 
were the sins and sorrows of his own life. His shrouded and 
cadaverous effigy, designed for him before his death, may still be 
seen in St. Paul’s, a relic spared by the Great Fire. Perhaps the 
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most heart-shaking of his sermons is the one called ‘ Falling out 
of the Hands of God.’ Here is an awful passage : 


That God should let my soule fall out of his hand into a bottomlesse 
pit, and roll an unremovable stone upon it, and never have more to doe 
with it ; that of that providence that studies the life of every weed and 
worme and spider and toad and viper there should never, never, any 
beame flow out upon me; that that God who looked for me when I was 
nothing, and called me when I was not out of the womb and depth of 
darknesse, will not looke upon me now when, though a miserable and a 
banished and damned creature, yet I am his creature still and contribute 
something to his glory, even in my damnation ; that that God who hath 
so often looked upon me in my foulest uncleannesse, and when I had shut 
out the eye of the day and the eye of the night and the eyes of all the world 
with curtaines and windowes and doores did yet see me, and see me in 
mercy, should so turne himselfe from me to his glorious Saints and Angels 
as that none should ever pray him to looke towards me, never remember 
him that such a soule there is ; that that God who hath so often said to 
my soule Quare morieris ? Why wilt thou die ? will not let me dye nor 
let me live, but dye an everlasting life and live an everlasting death ; that 
that God who, when he could not get into me by standing and knocking, 
hath shaked the house, this body, with agues and palsies, and set this 
house on fire with fevers and calentures, and frighted the master of the 
house, my Soule, with horrors and heavy apprehensions ; that this God 
at last should let this soule goe away, as a smoake, as a vapour, as a bubble, 
and that then this soule cannot be a smoake, a vapour nor a bubble, but 
must lie in darknesse, and never sparke of that light reach to my soule; 
What Tophet is not Paradise, what brimstone is not amber, what gnawing 
of the worme is not a tickling, what torment is not a marriage bed, to this 
damnation, to be secluded eternally, eternally, eternally, from the sight of 
God ? 


Izaak Walton describes Donne as 


weeping sometimes for his Auditory, sometimes with them; always 
preaching to himselfe, like an Angel from a cloud, though in none ; carrying 
some, as S. Paul was, to Heaven in holy raptures, and inticing others by 
a sacred art and courtship to amend their lives ; and all this with a most 
particular grace and ar unexpressible addition of comeliness. 


What was Walton himself but a little linen-draper with a taste 
for idealising biography, not trained to literature, but living in the 
seventeenth century, and therefore possessed, without knowing it, 
of a delightful style ?~ Fuller, a Dorset vicar, is another to whom 
the quaintness of picturesque conceit and imagery seems to come 
naturally. But what shall we say of the wonderful preciosities of 
the retiring Norwich physician? It is difficult to believe that 
Sir Thomas Browne was not a self-conscious stylist, or that his 
fantastic splendour of diction was not studied and intentional. 
And yet it would appear that he meant to write in Latin. 
Imagine the loss to English literature had he done so! Lamb, in 
his charming way, was a direct imitator of Browne’s humorous 
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fantasy, though not of his mysterious magnificence. Browne, 
remarks Coleridge : 


seems like no other writer, and his vast and solitary abstractions, stamped 
with his peculiar style, like the hieroglyphic characters of the East, carry 
the imagination back into the primzval ages of the world and forward into © 
the depths of eternity. 


The last chapter of Urn Burial has been described as 


a solemn homily on death and immortality unsurpassed in literature for 
sustained majesty of eloquence. 


Johnson says of this fellow-collegian of his that 


he fell into an age in which our language began to lose the stability which 
it had obtained in the time of Elizabeth, and was considered by every 
writer as a subject on which he might try his plastick skill by moulding it 
according to his fancy. 


As the century went on writers and speakers seem to have had 
trouble with the syntax of their sentences, in which clause became 
involved within clause, parenthesis within parenthesis, until the 
reader wonders uneasily whether the protracted sentence will 
stagger successfully to its close. This is very much so with 
Clarendon. And yet how noble, dignified and admirable the 
general effect. 

With Jeremy Taylor the stately but embarrassed period has 
quite cleared itself into limpidity and lucid deliciousness. His 
preoccupation, observes Mr. Gosse, was with beauty in the most 
gorgeous gold and scarlet of fancy, and accompanied by flutes 
and hautboys of calculated cadence. Hallam speaks of his style 
as Asiatic, and it has always an aromatic and perfumed richnessj 
Yet the lace-like embroidery is always delicate and refined, each 
sentence having, says Mr. Gosse, an enchanting fluidity and 
sweetness, the bright elastic phrase leaping into light, and the 
thoughts welling forth like a gush of melody. Taylor’s curiosa 
felicitas is not a mere trick of art, for the words express a ‘ golden 
rapture ’ in this seraphic doctor’s heart. ‘ Non ignarus mali ’—he 
had been rabbled, robbed, turned out of his parsonage, and 
several times in prison—he poured balms of consolation into the 
aching wounds of what he called ‘ God’s afflicted handmaid, the 
Church of England.’ Everyone knows the Holy Living and Holy 
Dying, but of the exquisite chaplet of sermons preached to a single 
noble family among the Welsh mountains, at Golden Grove, ‘ The 
Marriage Ring ’ is perhaps the only well-known one. They con- 
tain countless gems of jewelled thought, which, as Mr. Gosse 
remarks, come across our enchanted vision like a perfect marble 
campanile against the blue Southern sky. 

An infinitely different writer of great prose, though he is not 
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always thought of as such, was the mighty, though anything but 
seraphic, Milton. It is usual to lament Milton’s deplorable middle 
period of political pamphleteering, wherein, as Mark Pattison 
says, he lost all sense of decency and dignity and turned his gifted 
pen into a tomahawk. Certainly his Latin tractates, carrying 
scurrilous abuse to the point of savagery, are almost unreadable. 
But the ones written in English—especially, of course, the 
Areopagitica—how could we spare them? Were there ever such 
nervous and noble, if sometimes cumbrous, rhythms? The 
Royalist Aubrey said of Paradise Lost : ‘ If ’twere the divell himself 
that wrote it, I care not. ’Tis the épos that I look after.’ And 
others who detest Milton’s arrogance and bullying violence may 
say of the prose works: ‘ ’Tis the lordly sublimity of style that I 
look after.’ Everyone will recall the picture of puissant England 
as a giant roused from sleep and shaking invincible locks, an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam, and purging and unscaling her long-abused 
sight at the fountain of heavenly radiance, a first restorer of 
buried truth, blowing an evangelic trumpet to the nations. 

It will be said that we have been traversing the higher peaks 
of literature ; but it is almost impossible to open any book of that 
period without being conscious of a quality of sinewy eloquence 
and racy picturesqueness as different from the flat style of modern 
writers as the look of the old printed page from the commonplace 
type and setting of a modern newspaper. One does not, for 
example, think of Bishop Hackett, the biographer of Williams, as 
alight of seventeenth century literature. But he is full of pithy 
and piquant descriptions such as this, slightly condensed, of 
Bishop Andrewes : 


This is that Andrews the ointment of whose name is sweeter than of 
all spices. He was the most apostolical and primitive-like divine, in my 
opinion, that ever wore rochet, in his age ; of a most venerable gravity and 
yet most sweet in all commerce ; the most devout that ever I saw when he 
appeared before God ; of such a growth in all kinds of learning that very 
able clerks were of a low stature to him, colossus inter icunculas ; full of 
alms and charity of which none knew but his Father in secret, a certain 
patron to scholars of ability, and chiefly to those who never expected it. 
Iam transported, even as in a rapture, to make this digression, for who 
could come near the shrine of such a saint and not offer a few grains of 
glory uponit ? Or how durst Iomitit ? For he was the first that planted 
me in my tender studies and watered them continually with his bounty. 
This is but an ivy-leaf crept into the laurel of his immortal garland. 


How many, again, have ever heard of Henry Isaacson, 
Andrewes’ amanuensis, who wrote a short memoir of his master 
in 1650? I should have liked to quote his exquisite description 
of Andrewes’ last hours. It begins thus: 
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Of his death he seemed to presage himself a year before he died, and 
therefore prepared his oyl that he might be admitted in due time into the 
bride-chamber. 


But I fear to make of this article a string of elegant extracts, 
Otherwise how could one refrain from echoing the matchless music 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, which a friend to whom I intro- 
duced it described as an intoxicating draught of richest wine ? 

With the Restoration came in modern tastes and a certain 
discarding of the exuberant imagery and pictorialness of the first 
half of the century. Having occasion once to consult Buckeridge's 
funeral oration over Lancelot Andrewes, I was puzzled for a 
moment by the statement that the bishop never preached a 
sermon till it had been thrice revised. I felt sure that this was not 
the sentence as I had read it before, and turning to the title-page, 
I found I was handling an edition of post-Restoration date, 
What Buckeridge really said in 1626 was that Andrewes never 
preached a sermon till it had been thrice between the hammer and 
the anvil. Forty years later such expressions were beginning to 
be thought not quite elegant. Style was becoming gentlemanly, 
perspicuous, unaffected. It reached its perfection of ease in 
Defoe, Addison, Steele, Swift, Sterne, Goldsmith, and scores of 
others, How wittily well-bred are the conversations in Congreve’s 
plays—literature without apparent effort. At the same time, 
though the whimsical style of Fuller’s Worthies or the pious 
quaintness of ‘ Manchester al Mondo’ was out of fashion, prose- 
writing for a century after the Restoration continued to be racy 
and extremely readable. Even metaphysics paid tribute to the 
Muses. Compare, for example, the graceful clearness of Bishop 
Berkeley with the thorny obscurity of a book like Green's 
Prolegomena to Ethics. 

The object of these remarks is not to contrast the prose-writing 
of the moderns disparagingly with that of their predecessors, but 
to point out that it moves necessarily on a different level. Burke 
belonged to the eighteenth century, and in any case rotund and 
eloquent periods like his will never be heard again. Carlyle wrote 
Carlylese, not English, and that vein too has been worked out. 
Ruskin’s magniloquence is often dangerously near ‘ fine writing’ 
—+¢.g., when in the eighty-second Fors he declares the hills and 
vales to be ‘ the true temples of God, and their waves and clouds 
holier than the dew of the baptistery and the incense of the altar,’ 
which is fustian. Thackeray is charming—how exquisite, for 
example, is his description of George III.’s last days in The 
Four Georges—and I decline to be one of those who throw stones 
at Macaulay’s witty rhetoric, though it is what schoolboys, quite 

. properly, are warned on no account to try to imitate. But it 
remains true that the good English prose of to-day, while it 
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has certain real excellencies, is no more comparable to the 
English prose of the Tudor and Stuart eras than, as already 
suggested, the contents of a modern tailor’s shop are comparable 
to the dress of the past. An entire change has passed upon all 
‘habit,’ especially habit of speech, to which contemporary prose 
must necessarily—though not quite in M. Jourdain’s sense—con- 
form. It cannot be helped, and no one is to blame. 

The democratic spirit has gone far to abolish the subordination 
of the clauses of a sentence, breaking it up into staccato fragments, 
which owe no central allegiance. Even more detrimental to good 
style is the multitude of stale metaphors and hackneyed clichés 
which clog modern talk so stickily, and from which even an 
experienced writer with difficulty breaks away. Everyone knows 
how packed a schoolgirl’s essay is sure to be with worn-out tags 
of speech and false ornament. Thousands of words also which 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were a bright and 
significant coinage have now by vulgarised use lost their edge, 
and have to be carefully avoided by the writer. In Sir Thomas 
Browne an ovation means a minor triumph with sacrifice of a 
sheep. To palliate really meant to throw a cloak round. Now, 
however, language is littered with words and phrases which were 
once pictorial and allusive, but are now rubbed and worn down. 
Take these, for example: ‘ ostracise,’ ‘run the gauntlet,’ ‘ cross 
the Rubicon,’ ‘keep the wolf from the door,’ ‘ bookworm,’ 
‘scapegoat,’ ‘ skinflint,’ ‘ turncoat,’ ‘ earmark,’ ‘ eavesdropping,’ 
‘mare’s-nest,’ ‘ cheeseparing,’ ‘ cat’s-paw,’ ‘ tiptoe of expectation,’ 
‘a blot on the escutcheon,’ ‘ nip in the bud,’ ‘ feathered his nest,’ 
‘milk of human kindness,’ ‘ heap coals of fire,’ ‘ beat about the 
bush,’ ‘box the compass,’ ‘saddled with responsibility,’ ‘ his 
mantle fell on his successor,’ ‘ retribution dogs his steps,’ ‘ crying 
over spilt milk,’ ‘ won’t hold water,’ ‘the cap fits,’ ‘ Naboth’s 
vineyard,’ ‘bone of contention,’ ‘take time by the forelock,’ 
‘count chickens before they are hatched,’ ‘ finger in the pie,’ 
‘burned his boats,’ ‘ the spur of the moment,’ ‘ dog in the manger,’ 
‘throw up the sponge,’ ‘ cart before the horse,’ ‘ lion’s share,’ ‘a 
new broom,’ ‘ let cat out of the bag,’ ‘ harps on the same string,’ 
‘the eleventh hour.’ All the tang and flavour has gone out of 
these and countless similar expressions, which originally called 
before the mind picturesque and vivid images. Then there are a 
multitude of words and phrases which belong to the jargon of 
to-day, such as ‘ psychology,’ ‘ not quite normal,’ ‘ up to date,’ 
‘meticulous,’ and the like, which literary prose carefully avoids. 
But as thought and speech become more and more sophisticated, 
and as an enormous reading population is formed by council school 
and cheap newspaper to the entire extinction of the old homely 
Doric of the countryside, it will need great cleverness to write 
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simply, but with force and grace. The danger is of a depressed 
level, in which men will be as content with a general mediocrity 
of commonplace expression, suitable to all readers, as they are 
content already, except a few, with dreary street architecture, dull 
clothes and dingy political and social institutions. The dyer’s 
hand is subdued to that it works in. 


DovuGLas MACLEANE, 
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PERICLES in his famous Funeral Oration congratulated the 
citizens of Athens on all the resources of a refined civilisation 
that they possessed. Even the poorest among them had free 
access to the temples of the city and the Acropolis, the pictures 
of Polygnotos and the statues of Pheidias. But there was one 
thing lacking. There was nothing to correspond with this 
spacious and lofty free library of Fulham, replete with an immense 
assortment of books. 

_ I have lately taken from the shelves two most fascinating 
volumes by Roger Ascham. If in Elizabeth’s reign England 
exhibited an activity and fulness such as she had never before 
displayed, in which there burst forth before an astonished world 
a rich intellectual life, covering history, philosophy, poetry and 
the drama, where lay the source of inspiration for this brilliant 
efflorescence? Despite carping latter-day historians, it was 
Elizabeth herself. To her people the virgin Queen was the peerless 
ideal of womanhood, the object of the most chivalrous devotion. 
She was the star which they worshipped, the light that was their 
guide. Great as were her natural gifts and her inherited imperial 
instinct, she possessed, too, a variety of accomplishments and 
unique learning. To whom was she indebted for these advan- 
tages? It was a simple country gentleman, Roger Ascham, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, erudite scholar and 
sympathetic instructor, who had the privilege of educating the 
great Queen. In his book the Scholemaster, Ascham tells us how 
he led his royal pupil almost imperceptibly from the earliest 
beginnings to the deepest thoughts of Cicero and Aristotle. 
‘It is your shame,’ he said, ‘ young gentlemen of England, that 
one maid should go beyond you all in excellency of learning, and 
perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French and Spanish.’ ‘ By the 
way prescribed in this book,’ says the gentle Roger, ‘ being straight, 
plain and easy, the scholar is always labouring with pleasure, and 
going forward with profit.’ Ascham’s other venture concerns the 
‘ affaires and state of Germany and the Emperor Charles and his 
Court while the said Roger was there.’ ‘I will not,’ he said, ‘in 
my writing, set forward anything that is false, nor yet keep back 
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anything that is true.’ He is ‘ a looker-on, neither Imperial nor 
French, but flat English.’ ‘Seeing that I shall live in such a 
country as England is (I thank God), I shall have neither need to 


flatter the one side for profit, nor cause to fear the other side for — 
displeasure.’ Both the books are brimful of interest. The ripe — 


experience that Ascham gained in Continental countries must 
have enabled him to give the princess invaluable instruction in 
the art of ruling and the science of statecraft. When he died, 
in 1568, Elizabeth said that she would rather have cast ten 
thousand pounds into the sea than have lost her Ascham. 

As luck would have it, after reading about Elizabeth I take up 
Arber’s English Garner, which gives a lively account of the doings 
of Francis Drake at Nombre de Dios, in Panama, ‘ the mouth of 
the treasure of the whole world,’ in July 1572. The narrative 
was ‘ reviewed by Francis Drake himself ; and much holpen and 
enlarged by divers notes, with his own hand, here and there 
inserted.’ In 1568 Drake, along with Hawkins, had suffered ia 
misadventure at S. Juan de Ulloa; and in each of the three 
following years he sailed out ‘to get some amends for his loss,’ 
Had he lived now, Drake would have said ‘ to get a bit of his own 
back.’ The Spaniards looked upon Drake as nothing more or 
less than a pirate. That is as it may be. In those old days, 
and later, it was just as well to have a few Francis Drakes, James 
Cooks and Robert Clives. England was not squeamish then. 
Half the world was to be had for the asking, or, at all events, for 
the taking ; and our pirates took a goodly share of it. Wherefore 
praise we famous men, and read about their doings. Just a 
brief extract to show the style : 


For our men with their pikes and short weapons, in short time took such 
order among these gallants, that partly by reason of our arrows, fine roving 
shafts made of purpose in England, which did us there notable service, 
partly by occasion of this strange and sudden closing with them in this 
manner unlooked for, and the rather for that at the very instant, the cap- 
tain’s brother, with the other company, with their fire-pikes, entered the 
Market Place by the eastern street ; they casting down their weapons, fled 
all out of the town by the gate aforesaid. 


I confess I like those dare-devil pirates of ours. A ponderous 
tome of Bombay State Papers, edited by Sir George W. Forrest 
(1888), gives a graphic description of a fight with the Portuguese 
near Surat in October 1630 : 


But such was the undauntedness of our English, being stirred up to a 
great measure of fury by the hourly vexations and bravings of the enemy, 
as being now come within shot, with a general resolution rejoicing at the 
occasion, after a shot or two received first from the Portugals, pushed on in 
the very face and mouth of all their frigates, and advanced forwards plying 
their small arms with very good discipline, and the Portugals not less 
valiantly replying, but not able it seems to endure the obstinate rage of 
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our people, they began to give ground, and our men most fiercely following, 
entered pell mell amongst them, even into the water, within pistol shot of 
their frigates ; and pursuing the victory with great slaughter both at shore 
and at sea, at length returned with twenty-seven Portugal prisoners taken 
alive. To that good God who led them by the hand be the glory. 


God-fearing, deeply religious men were. these pirates of ours. 
In 1663 they write from Surat to their employers in London : 


We have separated a place apart for God’s worship, and decently 
adorned it. Wherefore we entreat you, for further ornament, to send out 
a large Bible in a frame, gilded and handsomely adorned with Moses and 
Aaron holding the two tables containing the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, written in letters of gold. 


This wonderful collection of papers is excellent reading. 

From pirates to a divine is a sudden transition; but I am 
not reading on any system. ‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck I.’ 
A most remarkable book is the Spirit of Prayer, written by the 
Rev. William Law in the early eighteenth century. ‘ Which 
things are an allegory,’ said the great apostle of the Gentiles when 
writing about certain historical events. A modern school of 
thought extends St. Paul’s monograph to surprising lengths. 
It takes what to all appearances are meant to be plain statements 
of fact, and transmutes them into something very different. 
The concrete is converted into the abstract. The physical 
resurrection becomes a spiritual uplifting. Whether true or not, 
we thought that this method was certainly new; but we are 
brought back to the saying of the Hebrew preacher that there is 
no new thing under the sun. Law was a curious mystic, a master 
of English prose, and a close and convincing reasoner. His 
breadth of view is invigorating. This is how he deals with the 
difficulty that in the ordinary sense of the word Adam did not 
die on the day that he ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree : 


Is it not the plain letter of Scripture that Adam died the day that he 
did eat of the earthly tree? Have we not the most solemn asseveration 
of God for the truth of this? Was not the change which Adam found in 
himself a demonstration of the truth of this fact? Instead of the image 
and likeness of God in which he was created, he was stript of all his glory, 
afraid of being seen ; not knowing which way to look, or what to do in a 
world where he was dead to all he formerly felt, and alive only to a new 
and dreadful feeling of heat and cold, shame and fear, and a horrible remorse 
of mind at his sad entrance in a world whence paradise and God and his 
own glory were departed. Death enough surely! Death in its highest 
reality, much greater in its change than when an animal of earthly flesh 
and blood is only changed into a cold lifeless carcase. 


Law develops his argument in the most captivating way. 

Two great twin-brethren in literature, Fielding and Richardson, 
were pioneers in a new adventure. They grasped the fact that the 
ordinary affairs of life afforded material for stories of supreme 
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interest. Fielding’s Tom Jones, with his Squire Western, and 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe initiated a new epoch. Clarissa, ag 

Richardson named his romance, at once achieved success. People 
who only know the book by hearsay speak of it as coarse, vicious 

and improper. This is simply ridiculous. The tragedy of the 
ill-fated Clarissa is narrated in a series of letters which are in 
turn affecting, spirited and exciting. They tell us of Clarissa’s 
elopement with the attractive libertine Lovelace, and her con- 
sequent adventures. She never forgives Lovelace for a deception 
which he plays on her at the very beginning ; she keeps him at 
arm’s length ; and, marriage or no marriage, refuses to be his, 
He is madly in love with her, and entreats her to be his wife, but 
she is obdurate. 


She flung from me [writes Lovelace to his friend Belford]. ‘ My soul 
disdains to hold parley with thee,’ were her violent words. I began to 
imprecate, to vow, to promise. But thus the passionate beauty, interrupt- 
ing me, went on, ‘ I am sick of thee, MAN, and of one continued stream of 
vows and oaths. My heart rises against thee, base and ungrateful as thou 
art.’ 


In spite of reproaches and rebuffs, he idolises her. He would marry 
her a thousand times over would she but consent. Richardson 
claims our deepest sympathies with Clarissa. And yet towards 
the end of the story there is this unexpected commentary: 
‘ Everybody blames Lovelace on this lady’s account. But I see 
not for why. She was a vixen in her virtue. Would not our 
Bob have married this flinty-hearted lady?’ After Clarissa’s 
melancholy death Lovelace is killed in a duel, and with his last 
breath he invokes his divinity : ‘Look down, blessed spirit, look 
down.’ The book is inexpressibly sad; but it is intensely 
realistic, vivid and thrilling. 

This library is not lacking in surprises. ‘I hope in God, and 
I verily believe, that you want no moral virtue. Your character 
in the world must be built upon that solid foundation.’ What 
book is this that I have taken up, in which we find the author, 
as the ‘ advertisement ’ puts it, consistently strenuous in recom- 
mending the strictest morality and an indelible purity of 
character? Mirabile dictu, these sentiments are scattered broad- 
cast in that shocking, immoral publication, the letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his son. It is generally supposed that these 
letters are so bad that they ought not to be allowed in any decent 
house. Certainly in seven or eight of these voluminous letters 
my lord postulates that an affair of gallantry is part of a young 
gentleman’s education. He was merely clothing the ideas of the 
age in more delicate language than was usual. My lord evidently 
saw nothing immoral in an affair of the kind. We can leave it 
at that. The book is fascinating, absorbing. There can be few 
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men in England now so familiar as was Chesterfield with ancient 
and contemporary history, classical and modern literature, law 
and parliamentary procedure, economic problems and works of 
art. And my lord puts everything so clearly and gracefully. 
' Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.’ We can see that, like many writers 
of his time, his opinion of human nature in general was far from 
favourable. ‘Falsehood and dissimulations are certainly to be 
found at Courts ; but where are they not to be found? Cottages 
have them, as well as Courts; only with worser manners.’ 
Individually and collectively the statesmen of the day come under 
his lash. 

It was absolutely necessary [he writes in 1751] to make the House of 
Lords think that I knew something of the matter [adoption of the Gregorian 
Calendar] ; and also to make them believe that they knew something about 
it themselves, which they do not. 


He humbugged them admirably. 

Chesterfield’s advice to his son is mostly sound, sensible and 
practical. Philip Stanhope was intended to occupy a prominent 
position in the world, to play an honourable part in diplomacy 
abroad and Parliament at home. ‘ Manners makyth man,’ said 
William of Wykeham ; and we have it from Lord Bacon that a 
pleasing figure is a perpetual letter of recommendation. 


The first principle of good breeding [writes my lord] is never to say 
anything that you think can be disagreeable to anybody in company... . 
Civility is particularly due to all women ; and the greatest man in England 
would justly be reckoned a brute if he were not civil to the meanest woman. 
It is due to their sex. Even a little flattery is allowable with women, 


Philip should endeavour to be well bred with the easiness of a 
man of fashion, neither negligent nor stiff. He should engage the 
heart of every woman and the affections of almost every man he 
meets with. He is to ride and dance, and enjoy the pleasures 
of the table and of wine, ‘ but stop short of the pains inseparably 
annexed to an excess in either.’ He is always to cultivate self- 
control, and respect the feelings of others. The dénouement was 
tragic. Philip never acquired an easy manner. His shyness 
made him a failure in Parliament. But his morals were above 
suspicion ; and on his death in 1768, at the age of thirty-five, 
my lord was astonished to find that he had been married for a 
long time to a very ordinary woman. 

If Chesterfield and his contemporaries took a morbid view 
of the moral character of mankind in general, Jonathan Swift 
absolutely revelled in dreadful, grim, bitter sarcasm on poor 
human nature. He tears to rags all high ideals and lofty senti- 
ments. Wesympathise with Hamlet in his address to the players : 
‘I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing. Termagant ; 
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it out-herods Herod; pray you avoid it.’ It is in Gulliver's 
Travels that this gloomy dean excels himself in lacerating and 
excoriating our souls. With the playful parts we need not 
quarrel, as when he depicts some worthy gentleman endeavouri 
to gull the public with an imvention for making sunshine out of 
cucumbers, or when the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Laputa 
balances his Budget by taxes on a citizen’s virtues as assessed 
by himself, and on his vices as assessed by his detractors. This 
device might yield a substantial revenue now. But in Gulliver's 
conversation with the King of Brobdingnag, ‘ a prince of excellent 
understanding,’ Swift gives free rein to his pungent satire, 
Gulliver has been telling the king about the history of England for 
the last hundred years. ‘I wished for the tongue of Demosthenes, 
that might have enabled me to celebrate the praise of my dear 
native country in a style equal to its merits and felicity.’;, 
king puts Gulliver through a severe cross-examination, and thus 
pronounces judgment : 


My little friend Grildrig, you have clearly proved that ignorance, idle- 
ness and vice are the proper ingredients for qualifying a legislator. . . . It 
doth not appear, from all you have said, how any one virtue is required 
towards the procurement of any one station among you. . . . By whatI 
have gathered from your own relation, and the answers I have with much 
pains wringed and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth. 


‘ Habet,’ said the Roman matron when, pollice verso, she signalled 
that the gladiator was to die. Now we know the worst ! 

Is there no antidote to this nauseous draught? America 
comes to the rescue as she did in the war; and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who visited England in 1823 and in 1837, leaves us very 
much better pleased with ourselves. He is serious, light-hearted, 
kindly, sensible, a minute observer of our character, manners, 
truthfulness and religion. He sees our defects; but we are 
weighed in the balance and not found wanting. Here are a few 
extracts from his entertaining book English Traits : 


I happened to arrive in England at the moment of a commercial crisis, 
But it was evident that, let who will fall, England will not. These people 
have sat here for a thousand years, and here will continue to sit. They 
will not break up, or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neigh- 
bours ; for they have as much energy, as much continence of character, as 
they ever had. 

The stability of England is the security of the modern world. 

I see England not dispirited, not weak, but well remembering that she 
has seen dark days before ; indeed with a kind of instinct that she sees a 
little better in a cloudy day, and that in storm of battle and calamity she 
has a secret vigour, and a pulse like a cannon. I see her in her old age, not 
decrepit but young, and still daring to believe in her powers of endurance 
and expansion. 
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Emerson must have been in mentality a direct ancestor of 
Owen Wister, who wrote that admirable book A Siraight Deal, or 
the Ancient Grudge. May we not return Emerson’s compliment, 
and say that the stability of the firm friendship between America 
and England is the security of the modern world ? 

A most charming and delightful book is Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne. It is composed entirely of letters to 
friends. How fortunate for us that his friends had the good sense 
to preserve them. This style is simple, lucid, and altogether 
attractive. White, a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, took Holy 
Orders, but never entered upon any clerical work. He spent all 
his life at his native place, studying its natural history and anti- 
quities. He gives us the most interesting accounts of the habits of 
birds and animals. He admits that some things puzzle him 
extremely ; and he instances the fieldfares : 


If they came to spend the whole winter with us, as some of their con- 
geners do, and then left us, as they do, in spring, I should not be so much 
struck by the occurrence, since it would be similar to that of the other 
birds of passage. But when I see them for a fortnight at Michaelmas and 
again for about a week in the middle of April, I am seized with wonder, and 
long to be informed whence these travellers come, and whither they go, 
since they seem to use our hills merely as an inn or baiting place. 


There is something deliciously maive about this last sentence. 


White evidently regards our feathered friends as people like our- 
selves, who travel about and look for good hotel accommodation. 

White is peculiarly eloquent on the flight of birds. How 
unobservant most people are! I blush to think of my own 
ignorance. Doesn’t this fill us with joy ? 


Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the air; they seem 
to want ballast. Ravens spend all their leisure time in striking and cuffing 
each other on the wing in a kind of playful skirmish. Rooks sometimes 
dive and tumble in a frolicsome manner ; crows and daws swagger in their 
walk ; magpies and jays flutter with powerless wings, and make no despatch ; 
herons seem encumbered with too much tail for their light bodies, but their 
vast hollow wings are necessary in carrying burdens such as large fishes and 
the like. 


There is much more in this light, piquant style. The whole book 
is captivating. 

All these people of olden days are very much alive to me. 
I can see Elizabeth taking notes in her elegant handwriting as 
the genial Ascham points out the beauties of Demosthenes, or 
later on writing orders to Francis Drake. I can see her pet pirate 
and his men routing the Spaniards at Nombre de Dios, and in 
India the English playing havoc with the ‘ Portugals.’ I can 
listen to William Law as he delivers from the pulpit his inspired 
teaching. I can weep at Clarissa’s heart-broken sobs in her 
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wretched lodgings and yet feel a vein of sympathy with Lovelace 
as he dies with his beloved’s name on his lips. I can see young 
Philip Stanhope emit something between a groan and an oath as 
his post brings him another and yet another instalment of my 
lord’s worldly wisdom. Swift, with a cynical smile on his wicked 
old face, tears to shreds with his ridicule everything that we 
English love to honour ; and the gallant and courtly Emerson 
comes to the rescue, and lets us know that we are not so bad after 
all. Here stands Gilbert White by the down of Selborne, regard- 
. less of weather, engrossed in watching the flight of his friends 
the birds. Do not all these characters from history and fiction 
form a goodly company ? 
E. C. Cox. 
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MODERNIST music seems to be written by composers who are, for 
all the world, like spoilt children, showing off any foolishness 
to parents deluded enough to believe that the world has never 
before produced such remarkable offspring, that everything they 
do must be clever, and that the more extraordinary it is the more 
it proves what geniuses they are. 

I have recently sat through a series of concerts which I am told 
represent the best work of the modernist pioneers. I emerged 
utterly perplexed at the music, and, if it were possible, more 
perplexed at the audience, who, from their manner, seemed to 
consider the main function of music to be that of the comic or the 
startling, or a ‘happy’ combination of both; the novel ‘ har- 
monies ’ attempted were nothing more nor less than deliberate 
outrages on the auricular sensitiveness of a civilised audience. 

One is led to question whether self-criticism functions at all 
with such composers. In all the arts the faculty of self-criticism 
is somewhat alien to the creative mind, and, indeed, to a certain 
extent necessarily so, for a too great critical faculty tends to 
sterility. At the same time, to spare the knife is to spoil the tree ; 
and mere natural wanton exuberance has never yet resulted in 
work of enduring genius. 

The dominant characteristics in the arts to-day are the rejec- 
tion of precedent, aversion from the academic, and the claim to 
full liberty, or licence, for the development of individuality. 

Now, irrefutable as this ideal is in theory, it is very seriously 
open to question whether it is more certainly realised by the 
artist of to-day than it was by the more disciplined artist of 
yesterday. 

The theory underlying all academic training in every depart- 
ment of education is that centuries of civilisation have built up by 
the cumulative effort of past doers and thinkers a fabric of time- 
tested achievement which must be taken as the foundation for, 
or, at the least, reckoned as an element in, all further development. 
True genius is that exceptional quality in a man that enables him 
to transcend the bounds of the normal standards that the average 


man attains through such an academic. training. 
Vor. XCVI—No. 569 65 F 
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The cause of the modern revolt from this system is the view 
that, in its more violent form, represents all the ages preceding 
our own as misguided ‘ back numbers,’ and holds that emancipa- 
tion from the shackles of the past is the only means to progress in 
the present, and, in its milder form, considers that academic 
training leads to mediocrity and the destruction of originality. 

But the dangers attending the attempt to develop individuality 
with no academic foundation are, to my mind, far more serious, 
and, indeed, are abundantly evidenced by the fantastic aberra- 
tions in artistic practice from which we are suffering at the 
present day. 

True genius is not abnormal; it is the culmination, the 
consummation, of the normal. If you abhor standards, you create 
eccentricity, or ephemeral cleverness, which has no kinship with 
genius, and awakens no true response in the heart of mankind. 

Again, if you abhor standards, the immature turn to idolatry, 
and follow individuals, blighting their own promise of originality 
in the servile imitation of their art-heroes ; and whereas clever 
eccentricity (albeit a cul-de-sac in the development of art) may at 
first hand at least be interesting, at second hand it is the 
abomination of desolation to the senses, 

Our fathers were not all fools, nor were our grandfathers and 
their fathers before them ; to think so betokens the mentality of 
a petulant, unwise child, who chafes at the parental restraint for 
which in later life he thanks God. Most great men had the 
foundation of their greatness secured by the discipline and example 
of wise parents. And all great work of lasting appeal is the fruit 
of accumulated experience in the individual, which cannot be 
dissociated from the accumulated experience of mankind. And 
it is this cosmic experience, inwoven in human nature, that 
accounts for this seemingly wonderful fact: one great work of 
genius can, more certainly than a touch of kindness, make the 
whole world kin. 

These statements, however, would be ridiculed by the moderns 
as hopelessly ‘ Victorian’ and quite inapplicable to the present 
living age. That it is an age instinct with life even the most 
bigoted Victorian is bound to admit. And this is the woeful 
pity of it, that such vitality should be dissipated for lack of prin- 
ciple. For you can jettison past standards safely only if you 
establish new principles ; and such ‘new’ principles must grow 
naturally out of the past. The absence of principles means chaos, 
and that is where a large proportion of modern artists are now 
floundering. 

The chaos exhibited in music is not perhaps more evident 
than that exhibited in the other arts, but it is, I think, infinitely 
more serious and pernicious, because human nature is far more 
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susceptible to the influence of music than to that of other arts— 
both consciously and unconsciously, In truth, it is impossible to 
gauge or to define the reaction of music on the human mind and 
soul; one can only feel that it is a powerful influence, and that 
its potentialities may be turned to both good and evil. 

In a previous article + I mentioned the importance attached 
to it by the ancient Greeks, and I should like to add here another 
quotation, from Aristotle, embodying a very striking and interest- 
ing conception that he held regarding the influence of music: 


Obviously there is nothing we want to learn and habituate ourselves to so 
much as judging aright and enjoying aright good characters and fine actions. 
Further, it is in rhythms and melodies that we find likenesses of anger and 

- gentleness that approach most closely to the real things, and so with courage 
and temperance and qualities of character generally. Facts prove it, for 
we are altered in soul as we listen to them. Now to acquire the habit of 
feeling pain and joy at the likenesses is next door to acquiring the same 
habit with regard to the originals. For example, if a man feels joy at 
beholding someone’s portrait for no other reason than the mere look of it, 
the actual view of the person whose portrait he contemplates must neces- 
sarily be pleasant to him too, Further, we find that in the objects of the 
other senses, such as touch and taste, there is no resemblance to characters, 
though in those of sight there is a faint one. There are forms which 
possess this character, but only to a slight degree, and all share in this sort 
of perception. Besides, the forms are not really likenesses of character ; 
itis truer to say that the forms and colours which occur are sigus of character, 
and these arise only in the body under the influence jof feelings. . . . But 
it is in the actual melodies themselves that the imitations of characters are 
to be found. 

That this is so is evident. There is a fundamental distinction between 
the nature of scales, so that, when we hear them, we are put into a different 
frame of mind by each of them and into a different condition. Some make 
us feel more mournful and oppressed, like the so-called Mixolydian, others 
gentler in mind, like the ‘ relaxed’ scales. Another scale again puts us 
into an intermediate, calm mood, and this is held to be the peculiar property 
of the Dorian scale, while the Phrygian makes us enthusiastic. . . , The 
same thing too holds good of rhythms: some have a stately character, 
while others have more motion, and the motions of the latter are in some 
cases more vulgar, in others more refined. All this proves that music has 
the power of modifying the character of ;the soul ; and if it has this power, 
we must of course make use of it and educate the young by it.? 


Interesting as this is as an abstract theory, it, even if true, 
would only very slightly modify the characteristic fact about 
music, which is the impossibility of relating it precisely to any 
phenomena in life and the consequent difficulty of establishing 
any criteria by which to test its quality, whether it is true or false, 
ugly or beautiful. 

Another peculiarity of music—though shared to a certain 
extent by the other arts, but not affecting them to the same degree 

1 * Noise,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, September 1923. 


2 From Professor Burnet’s translation of Aristotle. 
F2 
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—is the large part played by it as an adjunct to other enjoyments, 
Different people regard music in so many different ways, and 
music itself is so manifold and so adaptable that it can readily 
lend itself as an accessory to almost any form of entertainment. 

Apart from its connexion with the dance, which may be 
reckoned one of its essential functions, it performs, or is forced to 
perform, an extraordinary variety of subsidiary purposes. 

It is used to titillate the feelings pleasantly at public functions, 
where it is not meant to enforce silent appreciation, but merely to 
act as a gay accompaniment to the proceedings. 

It acts as a lubricator, and releases the springs of thought, 
encouraging conversation (as Marianne found when she performed 
before Sir John and Lady Middleton). It may also render 
conversation impossible, and a restaurant dominated by a blatant 
band may serve as an invaluable refuge for the entertainment of 
a boring acquaintance or a difficult relative. 

A vicar has been known to request his organist, at the close of 
the harvest thanksgiving service, to play a loud voluntary to drown 
the noise of the people’s feet as they walk round the church. And 
the arch-quack Sequah discovered in music a most serviceable 
instrument for annihilating the effects of his ‘ painless ’ dentistry. 

Music is also now, if we are to believe the newspapers, being 
employed to speed up work in factories, and even in business 
offices. 

As a stimulus to frenzy and bellicosity its use is as old as war 
itself. And the Salvation Army has always relied largely on it as 
a popular means of arousing religious emotion. 

In some of our cinema theatres an attempt has been made to 
employ music—after the manner of the Greek chorus—to prepare 
and attune the emotions of the audience to harmony with the 
course of the action of the play. 

The experiment has also been tried of enlivening the atmo- 
sphere of our art galleries and museums by the presence of a band. 

Finally, with the facilities provided by wireless, we seem to be 
rapidly approaching a time when our every occupation will be 
diluted with music. 

In many of the illustrations here given the music is of a crude 
kind, and would often come rather under the category of noise. 
But where the higher manifestations of music are concerned, I 
cannot help feeling that a ‘ mixed grill’ of art is indigestible, and 
that the simultaneous presence of several arts prevents the proper 
assimilation of any one of them. 

In practice it would seem that the two aspects of music, the 
essential and the incidental, roughly correspond to the two sides 
of music, the harmonic and the melodic, so far as it is possible to 
separate them. That is to say that music depending mainly on 
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melody makes a simpler and easier appeal to the superficial 
emotions, while music in which melody is subordinate to harmony 
and treatment has a deeper meaning and interest that demand 
a more concentrated attention on the part of the listener. The 
intellectual and the emotional appeal of music cannot, of course, 
be clearly differentiated ; indeed, with the average music-lover the 
whole of the intellectual side (and much of the emotional side 
where the two overlap and intermingle inextricably) affects his 
feelings in ways impossible to classify or analyse. 

Some musical experts can read a score like a book, and they 
claim that they can often obtain a truer estimate of the qualities 
of a work by this method than by listening to its performance. In 
spite of the fact that it is maintained that this power of auscultatory 
perusal of music is not given to many, I should like to see the limita- 
tion of its possibilities thoroughly tested in some of our schools. It 
would be a great advantage and relief to music, in many cases, if 
the energies that are now consecrated to performance could be 
diverted to silent study. It might be found that, if education 
provided the training, the latent power of enjoying music by 
reading was far more generally possessed than is at present sup- 
posed. More publishers would then issue scores in portable book 
form, and such music volumes would become as common com- 
panions for a journey as the novel. And then, just as recitation 
is practised only by those who are possessed of special capacity 
for elocution, so the instrumental exponents of music among the 
people would become limited to the small number of those specially 
qualified. It may be a Utopian vision, but, at any rate, it would 
be an interesting experiment, and I think educational authorities 
would be justified in giving it a trial. 

I have said that the appeal of music works largely through 
repetition, and in no other art (if we may exclude journalism) is 
the taste of the people so malleable. 

Again, art—and particularly the art of music—unlike con- 
ventional morality, has not been built up on a system, dating 
from the Fall, which assumes an inherent propensity to evil in 
the heart of man and a natural preference for the bad over the 
good which has to be resisted ; hence we have the happier condi- 
tion in art that, as far as popular receptiveness is concerned, the 
bad has not this unfair advantage over the good, and the people 
are ready to respond to either on their merits when set before them. 
And, inasmuch as good music gives a far richer, fuller, and more 
substantial satisfaction to the mind than poor music, it has only 
insistently to be offered to them to secure its acceptance and en- 
joyment in preference to the weak and insipid diet of poor music. 

Until the invasion of jazz—which is a species of corruption 
comparable to that of the wild and debauching barbarous rites 
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whose introduction Rome attempted to prohibit by law—the kind 
of music that secured an instant hold on the popular mind, and, 
aided by the street barrel-organ, spread with amazing rapidity, 
was music that depended entirely for its effect on melody, and had 


what would be termed a ‘ catchy air.’ These popular tunes faded — 


with almost the same suddenness as they had flowered; they 
were, in their nature, ephemeral; and new favourites followed 
each other in rapid succession. 

At first the periods were more or less annual, the supply of 
new airs being concentrated in the Christmas pantomimes ; then 
the music-halls added their quota, and the popular favourites had 
to shorten their lives to add to their number ; and now, with our 
multiplicity of every kind of musical entertainment, there is an 
overcrowding of ever more short-lived favourites, which, but for 
the energy and enterprise of our gramophone record-makers, 
would fail to travel the length and breadth of England, and 
would, in fact, be born to blush unheard by the majority of the 
people. 

Melody alone perishes by excess of-its own virtue ; that is to 
say, the more tuneful an air is, the quicker and easier its appeal, 
and likewise the more rapidly it surfeits, and comes to weary, its 
hearers, 

The music of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, though melody 
is its mainspring, contains many other qualities (besides the rich 
memories linked up with their setting), and has deservedly 
retained its popularity, while much else, seemingly as popular in 
its time, has perished. The melody in these operas is far more 
than mere tunefulness: there is running through them an 
exquisitely developed character, and a sufficiently interesting 
harmonic treatment to enable them to retain their freshness of 
appeal and to affect one each time with a renewal of vitality, like 
the surpriseful delight each year at the return of spring. 

The more character there is in a musical composition and the 
richer the fields of harmony explored therein, the slower the 
initial appeal and the fuller the enjoyment, the richer the satisfac- 
tion (or rather that higher quality of feeling that is never satisfied) 
the mind gains from every renewal of acquaintance with it. 

And this by no means applies only to the elect few who ‘ under- 
stand’ music. In fact, I am very much inclined to discredit the 
superior intelligence in art. To regard art as caviare to the 
million is to repudiate its essential function. Eclecticism to-day 
in most of the arts is doing its best to destroy them. In what 
really matters in art there is far greater truth and sanity of judg- 
ment to be got from the average man than from the specialist 
critic. 

If there is one genius who more than any other embraces in 
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his work all the qualities of human feeling, and ranges over the 

whole gamut of human emotion, and whose work throughout is 

permeated with the richness and exquisite refinement of a tem- 
ent of the noblest musical sensibility, it is Beethoven. 

If we could only have a boom in Beethoven (the term comes 
naturally in this stunt-ridden age), and if he could be heard again 
and again by the people, I am convinced that his music would win 
its way into their hearts and minds, and secure a permanent abode 
there, and in time would act like leaven, and would revive and 
raise musical taste from the depths into which it is sinking. 

This is no mere vague and Utopian surmising. Some years 
ago I was present at a course of recitals at the Ancoats Brotherhood 
in Manchester, where Mr. Egon Petri gave a gratuitous series of 
performances covering every one of the sonatas of Beethoven ; 
the hall was packed at every meeting, and it was the most wonder- 
ful education in cumulative development of one’s power of appre- 
ciation I have ever experienced. 

There is abroad at the present moment a most remarkable 
thirst for all the best that experience can offer. The people are 
‘out for ’ education ; they want it; they claim as their right free 
access to the world’s inheritance of all that is best in knowledge 
and in thought, and in the arts that, by the addition of feeling, 
give vitality to both. 


When the people thus ask, a grave responsibility lies on the 
shoulders of those who have the power to give. Let them see to 
it that they do honour to their trust, and escape the condemnation 
voiced in Milton’s words against the Church of his day : 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


STANLEY ROWLAND. 
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THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 


For nothing liken me might more, 
Than dwelling by the Roser aye, 
And thence never to pass away. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, Romaunt of the Rose. 


A CERTAIN man, the story goes, was asked down for a day’s shoot- 
ing somewhere in the shires ; and on his arrival he encountered 
a stranger with whom he found himself instantly in touch, so 
much so that they could not be separated from each other. All 
day long, engaged in earnest conversation, they trailed along 
together behind the rest of the party, through the lanes, across the 
fields, by copse and covert, and never let off a single shot. At 
evening, when the party eventually dispersed, the host, a trifle 
aggrieved, inquired of these two men how it was that they had 
paid so little heed to sport. The first replied that they had been 
engrossed in such interesting conversation that they forgot all 
about the birds. ‘ And what was the subject, may I ask, that you 
found so absorbing?’ ‘ Why, roses,’ says No. 2; ‘ what else, 
do you suppose ? Roses, of course ! ’ 


‘Roses, of course!’ Well, is there any other subject open to 
general discussion which approaches this, I will not say in import- 
ance or in magnitude, but in charm, colour, appeal? ll things 
lovely and of good report, all thoughts of sweetness and symmetry, 
are focused and concentrated around the rose; and when you 
have to consider its connotations, associations, symbolisms, and 
traditions, you discern continually new vistas opening out on all 
sides of you. The Romaunt of the Rose has neither end nor 
beginning. And in these days it may be said so almost literally. 
‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’ from May-time to Christmas, 
or even later. The rose is the most truly perpetual flower we 
possess ; no other can touch it in this respect. And there is hardly 
any time of year when one’s roses do not demand a certain measure 
of attention, of thought, and of forethought. 

In practically all European languages the name of the rose is 
identical, sometimes pronounced ross or vossa. And until some 
hierophantic etymologist demonstrates irrefutable proof to the 
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contrary I shall believe that the word is associated with rou, the 
synonym for ‘red,’ which is found in so many Latin and Celtic 
tongues. When you think of a rose, unless distinctly enjoined to 
the contrary, you think of a red rose. Its haunt and habitat is 
all over the globe, except in the actual tropics. It might declare, - 
with John Wesley, ‘ The world is my parish.’ So adaptable is 
the rose to conditions of extreme variability that it is more widely 
dispersed, more generally encountered, than perhaps any other 
flower. Pliny classed it as one of the four vegetable products 
universally known whose origin was lost in the mists of immemorial 
antiquity ; which he specified as wine, oil, myrtles, and roses. It is 
native in all parts of the Northern Hemisphere right up to Green- 
land, but not so common in the tropics, except at considerable 
altitudes. A man who had lived in Pernambuco, and ordered his 
roses from the great English firms, told me that after a while he 
learnt wisdom, and finding his most glorious reds become bleached 
by too much hot sunshine, ordered none but whites and yellows. 
And this declension in colour applies equally to those northerly 
roses which suffer from too little sunshine. Rosa nitida, with which 
the Eskimos adorn themselves, R. rubiginosa, the dweller in Iceland, 
R. majalis, R. rubella, which beautify the Lapland wastes, do not 
and cannot exhibit the radiancy of the flowers indigenous to 
warmer climes. But there is more than colour that goes to the 
making of a rose. Anybody will confirm this who is the adoring 
possessor of a sweet-scented white bloom. Was it not doubtful 
whether our own Albion was so named from her white chalk 
clifis or from her amazing profusion of white roses ? 

Yet to most people, it is probable, the question of colour will 
override all others ; and in this connection it is curious to remember 
that when George Herbert apostrophised that rose 


whose hues, angry and brave, 
Bid the rash gazer wipe his eye, 


he was not (as might well be supposed) addressing something like 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber or one of the Pernetianas, but some gentle 
tosy-pink Provence (or ‘Cabbage’) blossom. When Omar 
Khayyam considered the rose with which youth must perish 
scattering her silken petals on the air, he had in his mind, most 
likely again, some form of R. centifolia, perhaps only the little 
semi-double native rose of Persia. And the ‘ bower of roses by 
Bendemeer’s stream ’ was, I should conjecture, built of the humble 
R. indica, the common Monthly Rose, which our forefathers termed 
the Bengal. 

Yet English rose-gardening as a special culture—I may say as 
a special cult—is only just a hundred years old ; this year may be 
considered its centenary. Always we have grown roses, but they 
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have occupied a seasonal place along with the other ‘ high mid: 
summer pomps ” which came and went. The roser, or rosery, in 
the Middle Ages, was an adjunct to the herb-bed. Its denizens 
were not merely planted for pleasure of sight and scent, but to 
supply material for a vast number of distillations, medications, 
and sweetmeats. The ‘roser,’ in fact, was just as indispensable 
to the kitchen-garden of yore as ours is kept well apart from it. 

The history of the rose is indissolubly linked with the history 
of England. For hundreds and hundreds of years our national 
life has revolved around the rose more saliently than we ever stop 
to realise. It has commended itself alike to Church and State, 
The Church has, one may say, officially recognised it. How many 
great rose-windows of stately cathedrals have looked down upon 
the ceremonious reception of the Golden Rose, special mark of 
favour sent by some regnant Pope for Mid-Lent Sunday? How 
many pious orisons have been told on rosaries, so called because 
originally their beads were made of red rose petals, pulped and 
pressed and rounded into shape ? How many parish parsons have 
passed about their duties with de régle roses in their hats ?—a 
clerical custom still prevalent in the eighteenth century. How 
many bushels of roses (he had the right to twenty bushels a year) 
did the Bishop of Ely gather from his Holborn garden of Ely House, 
whose quit-rent was an annual red rose ? 

As for the State, not only has the rose been since 1461 the 
national emblem of England, but, oddly enough, it is intimately 
associated with Scotland in the white rose of the Jacobites—and 
with Ireland still more intimately. For Roisin Dubh, the ‘ little 
dark rose’ of Aubrey de Vere’s poem, the ‘dark Rosaleen ’ of 
James Clarence Mangan’s magnificent invocation, is synonymous 
with the ‘ Silk of the Kine,’ and with ‘ Kathaleen ni Houlihan,’ the 
poetical personifications of Eire. The white rose of York was 
assumed by Edward IV. on his accession as the royal emblem, 
surrounded by rays of the sun, and was known as the rose en 
soleit—it still figures in this guise, I believe, on the regimental 
colours of the Guards—and one reads of a chevalier in 1485 ‘ por- 
tant le nouvel collier du roy, la rose blanche et le soleil.’ Henry VIII. 
added a lion to the rose ; Elizabeth, if I do not mistake, set the 
flower upon a rosier or bush. It was Queen Anne who devised the 
last royal rose badge, in which the cynosure of our eyes was 
blended with the thistle. 

In wars and battles and heroic deeds the rose has borne a 
knightly part. What precisely the white and the red flowers of 
the Temple Gardens were, which lent their names to the Wars of 
the Roses, one cannot say ; but they survive still as the badges of 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire regiments respectively, whilst 
eight other regiments bear the united red-and-white rose. The 
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Hampshires are allowed to sport their rose in actuality on Minden 
Day, as a memorial of how, going down the hill to achieve a 
miracle (it was little less), they gathered blossoms from the 
rose gardens as they went. But, indeed, I have read somewhere 
that the rude forefathers of the Hampshires were endowed with the 
wearing of the rose by Henry V. at Agincourt. Had this, one 
wonders, any connection with the five red roses of Loring (see 
The White Company), which would be inseparably associated with 
Hampshire men? Be that as it may, the rose was a favourite 
heraldic device ; instances are so numerous that I only cite the 
‘rede roses of my maister’s armes ’ in the Paston Letiers. Battle 
and bloodshed seem desperately out of keeping with the lady 
of our praise; yet she has come through them unbroken, 
unblemished ; even when she adorns the graves of our dead, we 
can ‘smell the rose above the mould.’ Always she has lent her 
loveliness to comfort those that mourn; in ballad after ballad 
you behold her growing out of hapless lovers’ graves. 

Of the Rose-noble and Rose-royal only patricians and wealthy 
merchants were aware; poor folk never handled such precious 
coinage. The flower seems now to be out of sight, out of mind, at 
the Mint, though still apparent as a water-mark on ten-shilling 
Treasury notes, Perhaps the arbiters of specie fail to recognise 
that the rose is England far more than the oak, and the rose will 
survive when all the oaks are gone, For with the Tudor Rose 
we touch that immeasurable company of wild roses on which the 
Tudor Rose is modelled. Wolley-Dod in 1920 gives 17 species 
and about 105 varieties with 55 forms, of R. arvensis, R. canina, 
and their cousins, inhabiting the British Isles. Multiply each 
of these a millionfold, and it is evident that we are more 
hedged about with roses than ever was the Sleeping Beauty. 
The Tudor Rose in its simple enchanting contours, its ubiquity, 
its multiplicity, is the incarnation of this thought. Possibly it 
attains its fullest expression in Henry VII.’s chapel. Wherever 
the eye turns, there is the Tudor Rose, looking down, as it were, 
from the balconies of heaven, companioned by angels and arch- 
angels, meet comrades for one so pure, Out of every celestial 
embrasure it appears, token and sign-manual of perfect beauty, 

In Pliny’s days there seem to have been twelve distinct known 
roses, but in Parkinson’s time not so many. These latter would 
include the Provence, or Cabbage, Rose of a hundred leaves (R. 
centifolia), said to have been introduced into France, immemorially 
long ago, from the Caucasus. You will not find the venerable 
Cabbage now, except with the old-fashioned growers and in 
cottage gardens; it has been dethroned by glowing Hybrid 
Perpetuals and gorgeous Hybrid Teas. Its pure white form, 
Unique, dating from 1777 (when it was discovered in a Suffolk 
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garden) is obtainable from the big firms; so is the delicate 


Maiden’s Blush, which was so dear to one in childhood. Those 
charming little ladies, Spong and De Meaux, are sports from the 


Provence ; and so is the Moss Rose, which came from Holland 
in the Parkinson period. One does not often encounter Moss Roses 
now ; I wonder why. Their quaint and delicious buds, their 
exquisite aromatic scent, are strongly individual. Whether pale 
pink, like Common Moss, or rosy pink like Crested, rich crimson 
like Celina or spotless as the celestial White Bath, they are 
redolent of all that makes a garden dear. 

The Yellow Provence, or old double-yellow Cabbage (R, 
sulphurea), was ‘ first procured to be brought into England by 
‘Master Nicholas Lete, a worthy merchant of London, and a great 
lover of flowers, from Constantinople,’ according to Parkinson, 
and was, I suppose, the first yellow rose to be seen in this country, 
Very few folks now living have ever set eyes on it. Dean Hole, 
fifty years ago, termed it almost extinct, adding that his only 
sight of it had been in the gardens of Burleigh House at Stamford, 
But at the time he wrote, and several years later, there was, I have 
been told, a cottage near Woking simply smothered in its golden 
blossoms. 

There were also about 1597 the two recently introduced 
Austrian Briars, the copper and the yellow. Could but the 
prophetic eye of Gerard, their importer, have dipped into the 
future, and beheld all the wonder that should be! For the 
descendants of the Austrian Briars, the unparalleled Pernetianas, 
multiply yearly in their manifold magnificence, coral and apricot 
and sunset-red, shrimp-pink and coppery orange and Indian 
yellow. It is a far cry from Gerard and his Austrian Yellow to 
Pernet-Ducher and his Madame Edouard Herriot. 

Then there was the Musk Rose (R. moschata) which has been 
described as ‘ perhaps more widely spread than any other rose 
over the face of the earth.” ‘Of later times,’ says Hakluyt, 

.‘the Musk Rose was procured out of Italy.” Bacon mentions 
the Musk Rose as July-flowering ; but it was on a Midsummer 
night that Titania proposed to adorn her beloved ass’s head with 
the Musk Rose; and Keats associates it with his nightingale, 
as ‘ mid-May’s eldest child.’ I fear these poets are rather offhand 
and inaccurate. The authentic Musk Rose, bearing single white 
blooms in large bunches, is rarely seen, except in very old-world 
gardens. Among some of the best present hybrids are Himalayica, 
Rivers’ Musk, Pax, Trier, and Princesse de Nassau. 

To continue, about 1597 there was the very important 
R. gallica, the Apothecaries’ Rose, the Rose de Provins (not to 
be confounded with the Provence) largely cultivated near Provins, 
the old capital of La Brie, where, on the way from Paris to Chalons, 
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was a vast region devoted to R. gallica. The petals were used, 


and still are, for scents and simples and conserves. Sixty years 
this rose was extensively grown in English ground for 
of distillation ; one grower near London is said to have 
had 2000 different sorts. And there was also the Damask 
Rose (R. damascena) around which dwelt a vague tradition that 
it had been brought from Damascus by the Crusaders. There 
are beautiful modern specimens, such as the single Crimson 
Damask and Lady Curzon, also the old Red Damask, Rosa Mundi 
or Village Maid, and York and Lancaster, the last two being 
striped. These are not what you would call popular favourites ; 
only they exhale the very essence of romance. 

‘Then there must at that date, I conjecture, have been R. cinna- 
momea, the Cinnamon or Whitsuntide Rose, with its large pink 
flowers, brown-yellow wood, and delicious spiciness. And what 
se? I know of nothing else. Until the arrival of the first 
Monthly Rose from India in 1789 there seems to have been a 
hiatus. Several new species, indeed, are said to have been intro- 
duced during the eighteenth century, but I am unable to verify 
their list, which includes R. alpina, R. blanda (variously known as 
Meadow Rose, Labrador Rose, Hudson’s Bay Rose), R. levigata 
(Cherokee Rose), R. setigera (Prairie Rose)—nearly all, you per- 
ceive, from overseas—and Rugosa alba. The great impetus to rose- 
gardening was that given by the Empress Josephine, who worked 
wonders at Malmaison, insomuch that early in the nineteenth 
century thousands of species and varieties were known here where 
before there were hardly scores. In short, not only the great 
French growers, but we ourselves, owe an imperishable debt of 
gratitude to Josephine, who was so keen a gardener that by an 
English Admiralty paper still on record it is ordained that if any 
captured French ship be found to contain seeds or plants en 
toute for her, those seeds and plants shall be forwarded to their 
destination. 

With the first three decades of the nineteenth century the 
dead-low-ebb has turned ; the tide is rising rapidly. ‘ Rosy is the 
West, Rosy is the South,’ with Chinas, Bourbons, Boursaults, 
Banksias, Noisettes, Tea Roses, Polyanthas, until the first Hybrid 
Perpetual, Gloire des Rosaménes, is produced (1823), and the first 
“Yellow China or Tea Rose’ introduced, and the glorious crescendo 
rises in the thirties to Harrisonii and Persian Yellow. During 
the last twenty years, in Schiller’s words, 

Never, believe me, appear the Immortals, 
Never alone—never alone ! 
Unless you at tend every Royal Horticultural Society and every 
National Rose Society show it is impossible to keep pace with their 
ames and numb‘ers. Each year new splendours are poured from 
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the hands of the hybridists, How amazing to recollect that, 
whereas now every cottage garden is drpaed in Dorothy Perkins, 
that typical and cheerful rambler only dates from 1901 ; that the 
first Hybrid Tea, La France, was born in 1867; and that the dear 
old familiar Gloire de Dijon did not exist before 1853. This last 
is the flower that Dean Hole said he would select, if condemned 
to one rose only for the rest of his life, But, much as one respects 
it for memory’s sake, I think it is the worst possible rose for 
cutting, being top-heavy and ungraceful. The exquisite configura. 
tion of the modern Hybrid Tea would be a revelation to the 
worthy Dean. 

Who is Rosa, what is she, that all our swains commend her? 
She is neither a herb nor a tree, botanically speaking, but a 
shrub provided with straight or curving thorns by which the shrub 
is enabled to hold her own among other and bulkier plants, and 
to climb to sun and air, Sometimes these thorns attain a really 
preposterous amount of prickliness, as in the case of the Hedgehog 
or Rugosa Roses, the Ramanas Roses of Japan. Sometimes the 
guardian spears are disbanded so thoroughly that you get a thom. 
less rose, like the late Lord Fisher’s favourite, the Bourbon 
Zephyrine Drouhin. Sometimes, as with most Hybrid Teas, they 
are few in number and claw-like in shape. I suppose that, in 
years to come, thorns will disappear altogether. In gardens they 
merely exist as survivals, exercising neither defence nor defiance 
against the enemies of the rose, whose name is legion. 

The flowers of the rose, whether single or double, do not 
secrete honey, but insects are attracted to them by their colour, 
perfume, and plentiful pollen, and so hybridisation, unaided by 
man, occasionally occurs. Perfume, however, must always play 
a most important part in the attraction of insects, and perfumeis 
an evanescent, elusive, and precarious possession. One looked of 
yore upon the rose’s fragrance as an integral part of itself; ifit 
was not sweet, you could scarcely consider it a rose at all. Yet 
from how many of our most glorious modern Hybrid Teas has that 
sweetness evaporated. It may be that the conditions of life 
nowadays are antagonistic to rich odour. Nobody can solve the 
problem as to the vanished scent of the musk plant, which once: 
exhaled delicious breath in every humble window. Nobody knows 
why Baroness Rothschild is bereft of scent, while Hugh Dickson, 
introduced thirty-seven years later, retains it. And as for Fraw 
Karl Druschki—well named Snow Queen—was ever a’aybody s0 
‘icily regular, splendidly null,’ in her cold white asceticism?’ 
You can almost hear her saying: ‘I will mot attr-act bees, nor 
butterflies, nor any wandering lover.’ Deep on her convent roof 
the snows are sparkling to the moon. The little sell is ringing in 
the chapel, as in Schubert’s Junge Nonne; but. not one faintest 
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waft: of incense is perceptible. Nevertheless our great rose firms 


gre feeling their way back to fragrance. Scent is becoming less 


subordinated to shape and colour these last three or four years ; 
the exquisite petals are regaining their foregone aroma, and ‘ of 
their sweet death are sweetest odours made.’ 

The hip, or hep, the fruit of the rose, has been described as a 
sttawberry turned outside in. Nor is there anything very outre 
in such a description, seeing that nearly all our native edible- 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs take their name from, and share 
their nature with, this lyric love of ours. The app 
by Darwin to be derived from some wild Caucasian ‘ crab ’—has 
been in culture here from prehistoric times, and is authentic ruler 
of all the Rosacee. Around and below him behold the pear, 
quince, medlar, cherry, plums of every sort; from overseas, 
peach, apricot, nectarine, almond : the strawberry,—the ramifica- 
tions of the Rubus tribe, blackberries, raspberries, cloudberries, 
dewberries, and their modern hybrids (even currants and goose- 
berries are, I believe, distantly related), hawthorn berries, service 
berries, rowan berries, all of the great rose family. Was ever so 
noble, so beneficent, a race? Not content with exterior qualities 
of form and scent and colour, they yield themselves at every junc- 
ture to the furnishing of human foods and drinks. And of this 
goodly kindred are herbs of healing: agrimony, avens, cinquefoil 
(Grant Allen claimed that the original founder of the family must 
have been a little single yellow rosaceous flower like the cinque- 
foil) burnet, lady’s-mantle, meadowsweet, I know not how many 
more. 

And yet there is an unconscionable amount of negligence and 
ignorance as concerns this royal flower. Dean Hole complained 
in his day that ‘ there is not a garden nowadays of any pretensions 
which has not its collection of roses, and yet there is not one 
garden in twenty where the flower is realised in its beauty.’ He 
might very justly reiterate those words now. People come in 
and stare about at one’s roses, burbling and babbling. ‘ How do 
you remember the names of them all?’ As if one could forget 
the names of one’s own children! And, in a sense, a rose-tree 
is very like a child: lovely, but helpless; liable to infantile 
diseases ; open to attack from evil-doers; needing constant 
attention. You have to keep it clean and dainty, spick and span, 
well groomed with scissors and other implements; you must 
keep its head cool in summer and its feet warm in winter ; some- 
times it will require extra clothing of straw and fern in winter, and 
alittle tonic of basic slag in late autumn. You must train up your 
child in the way it should go, and that is never so easy in practice 
as in theory: children have wills of their own. Above all, you 
must supply it with food and drink. An experienced family 
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doctor once observed : ‘ I do not believe it is possible to overfeed 
a growing girl or boy. A child may overeat itself on occasion; 
but as a general rule it needs all it can get.’ This remark is 
singularly applicable to your rose child. 

But every true gardener is aware that in rose-growing love 
is the real root of the matter ; it is a case of reflex action. Thisis 
a secret confined to those ‘in the know,’ because some folks 
would not understand it, others would not believe it, and a third 
unhappy section have no love to give. All the most recent 
scientific discoveries tend to confirm Huxley’s dictum that a plant 
is ‘a spirit shut up in a wooden case.’ And not only that: it is 
more closely related to ourselves than most of us guess. The 
protozoa in the heart of an oak-tree are identical with the protozoa 
in the body of a human being. ‘ We be of one blood, I and thou,’ 
as Mowgli said to his friend. When a plant dies, it is now 
ascertainable, its muscular contractions and relaxations are 
parallel with those of a human being in articulo mortis ; and at 
the moment of its death a definite, perceptible release of energy 
takes place. While yet it lives it is covered with eyes, thousands 
and thousands of retine to the square inch. Photographs can 
be taken of these, and, enormously enlarged, show you what that 
plant was looking at. We know that it breathes through its 
leaves ; but the latest investigations reveal a distinct heart-beat 
in the pulsation of the sap. As for the manner in which it 
conducts its ‘ vapid vegetable loves,’ inquiry into the matter will 
astonish you. At every fresh step one becomes more firmly, 
more forcibly, convinced that ‘ we be of one blood, I and thou,’ 
And so, since discovery is endless, and since the life-story of even 
‘the meanest flower that blows ’ will be found eternally akin to 
our own ephemeral experience, the Romaunt of the Rose will go 
on for ever. 

May Byron. 
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LIFE IN LONDON SUBURBS TO-DAY 


SMALL houses, small rooms, small furniture, small families, small 
motor cars—everything seems to be shrinking to fit post-war 
conditions. The art of living seems now to be recognised as the 
art of reducing everything to the smallest possible scale. 

‘Two rooms and a two-seater’ is the ideal of the newly 
married. It is correct in these days to be as homeless as possible. 
The smallest possible flat and the smallest possible car with the 
smallest possible engine—what more need one have? You can 
see these new idealists any week-end on the Portsmouth road, 
motoring through the Surrey pine-woods and looking very gay and 
very happy. In the middle of the day you may find them sitting 
by the side of the road satisfying a small appetite with the contents 
of a small luncheon basket. From their smart little car they look 
with a kind of amazed pity at the occasional passing of a Ford 
overloaded with children on the pre-war scale. 

All round London there is springing up a new suburbia designed 
for the people who have revolted against the old unmanageable 
bigness of things. The new suburban house—detached, with 
two or three bedrooms and a garage instead of a nursery—is a 
symbol of the times. Go to any of the building estates round 
London, and you will find the ideals of to-day written in bricks 
and mortar more plainly than in any book or newspaper. 

‘Leave us alone!’ That seems to be the slogan of the new 
suburbia. The communal garden-city phase has passed. Com- 
munism killed the communal spirit. The new ideal, expressed 
everywhere in bricks and mortar, is to be as detached as possible 
from one’s fellows. It is not enough to be semi-detached. One 
must be separated altogether. The old suburbia emphasised the 
dull sameness of things. The new suburbia is a lively assertion 
of individuality. 

Some years ago, I remember, when the war was still going on, 
a number of men discussed in a French billet what they would do 
when they got home. No discussion was more popular in those 
days. On this particular evening a man of thirty said decisively : 
‘I shall want nothing better than to be left alone.’ At once this 
was recognised by the others as the most desirable of all ideals. 

VoL. XCVI—No. 569 81 G 
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Sick of being drilled, lined up in neat and regular rows, ordered 
about, and sent like cattle to the slaughter, they felt that peace 
could offer them nothing better than isolation and the power to 
order their own lives. The war caused men to look with a new 
suspicion on their fellows. 

I remember walking back to my own billet with the man who 
had said that he wanted only to be left alone, and I asked him 
in what sort of place he would like to live. ‘Give me a piece of 
ground,’ he said, ‘ with a small house in the middle of it, a few 
trees, and a high fence all round.’ 

Now, it seems, he has got exactly what he wanted. When 
I looked him up the other day I found him and his wife in a house 
with one sitting-room, two bedrooms, and a garage. Round the 
garden ran a solid wooden fence, 6 feet high, and there were 
shrubs and trees screening the house from the road. On each side 
were scores of similar little houses, all detached, and separated 
from each other by big gardens, trees, and fences. Each one © 
stood aloof from its fellows. 

Apparently the sergeant-major has at last been dismissed from 
housing. In a pre-war suburban road one always expected to 
hear him calling the drilled and disciplined lines of houses to 
attention or ordering them to form fours. Even in the pre-war 
garden suburbs there are still traces of his influence. The houses 
are drilled in separate little squads. To live there is still, on the 
whole, to live on a parade ground. It needed a big war finally 
to dismiss the sergeant-major from our streets. 

In the new suburbia each house stands at ease. Each house, 
too, is different from its neighbours. There is no trace of the 
uniformity of the old days. You have, indeed, only to walk round 
one of the new estates to realise the extent of the revolt against 
the discipline of the war years and the disciplined thinking that 
led to them. The new suburbia may be poor, but it would 
rather have a small detached house than a larger one that is 
merely a number in a battalion. Doubtful of crowds—an attitude 
developed by experience of the disastrous crowds of war—it seeks 
to emphasise individuality above all things. There may not be 
much scope, within the limits of an overdraft, to express indivi- 
duality through the medium of bricks and mortar, but it is done. 
The needed protest can be made if only by the position of a 
chimney, the design of a porch, or the outline of a roof. There are 
200 little houses on one new estate within forty minutes of London. 
Each one is a protest against the parade ground aspect of things. 
Differences may be slight, but they are there. 

The same protest may be traced in the refusal to solve the 
servant problem by any communal kitchen or dining-room. That 
idea has definitely failed. In spite of the fantastic difficulty of 
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getting domestic help of any kind, women prefer to do the work 
themselves rather than fall back on the communal cutlet. Hence 
the new simplicity in furnishing, the elimination of everything 
unnecessary or merely ornamental, and the ruthless scrapping of 
anything that makes for work. The monk in his cell is now 
recognised as the best housekeeper. Carpets, linoleum, knick- 
knacks, ornaments—all are scrapped to lighten labour. Floors 
stained with creosote and then polished, stained staircases bare of 
carpet, built-in cupboards instead of wardrobes, bathrooms 
instead of washing-stands fitted with that Victorian absurdity, 
a jug, distemper instead of wallpaper, small but highly efficient 
anthracite ranges that cook and heat the water and never go out, 
electric kettles, irons, and fires—all these things are found in the 
little houses of the new suburbia. No trace is left of the over- 
crowded work-making rooms of pre-war days. All the things 
beloved of the Victorians have been swept away. Gone are the 
mantelpieces littered with ornaments, the silver-framed family 
portraits scattered about the room, the polished brass, the soft 
carpets, the elaborate curtains, the suites of bedroom furniture, 
the massive sideboards, and the plague of little mats. All have 
been scrapped by this ruthless generation of women who have 
come to realise that the best home is the home that demands the 
least work. Years ago men who had to do their own housework 
evolved the labour-saving austerity of the monastery. Women 
have at last accepted the same ideal and produced the delightful 
bareness of the newsuburbia. The aim of the modern bride is not to 
furnish a home, but to unfurnish it. Nearly all the furniture that 
is needed in one of the new little houses may be carried in a taxi. 

Among other pre-war institutions that have been sacrificed 
are the spare bedroom and the week-end guest. There is no 
space in the new houses for an idle room or an idle bed. The 
occasional guest must go back to town by the last train. Hence 
the threatened disappearance of the expert week-ender—the 
bachelor who made a science in the old days of spending every 
Saturday and Sunday away from his own rooms. There is no 
longer the demand for him that there used to be in the days when 
every house had a spare room and there were servants that looked 
on a guest as a promising source of income. The week-ender has 
given place to the last-train guest. 

But the people who live in the aloof, barely furnished houses 
that are giving a new character to the outskirts of London are by 
no means cut off from the outside world. It comes automatically 
to them in the convenient form of wireless. In the newest houses 
wireless is ‘laid on’ as a matter of course, like water or gas or 
electric light. Every room is wired for it before building is 
completed, so that the loud speaker or headphone may be carried 
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from room to room and plugged in as easily, say, as a reading | 
lamp. Unsightly wires are no longer to be seen. The earth 
connection is neatly made when the house is still in skeleton form, 
What was a disfigurement in the old houses has become a standard 
unobtrusive fitting in the new ones. 

This easy contact with the outside world may, perhaps, account 
partly for there being nothing ‘suburban’ about the new 
suburbia. The old sneer, which was probably never justified, 
has lost any meaning it ever had. Wireless, a better railway 
service, and cheaper motoring have destroyed that narrowness 
of outlook which used to be associated, quite unfairly on the 
whole, with suburbia. Probably the only ‘suburban’ people 
left are those who live in self-contained little communities in such 
places as Chelsea, St. John’s Wood and Kensington. 

For although the essence of the new suburbia is individuality, 
it is not an individuality that is narrow or contemptuous or self- 
contained. It wants to be left alone in the sense that it prefers 
the social atmosphere of a block of London flats to the system of 
formal calls, card-leaving, and communal activities. Strongly | 
individual, it respects nothing so much as individuality in others, 
What it seeks to avoid at all costs is the spirit of the crowd—the 
spirit that accepts monotonous rows of villas, each with the same 
curtains, the same aspidistras, the same furniture, and the same 
people. It asks to be left alone in the sense that a soldier, forced 
into the enervating communism of war, asks to be left alone. 
Having seen something of the devastating possibilities of mankind 
in the mass, the new suburbia, peopled chiefly with those who 
served in the war, is suspicious of any crowd. Hence the aloof 
individual little houses. Hence the summary dismissal of the 
architectural sergeant-major. 

E. CLEPHAN PALMER. 





THE SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES ACT 


THERE are certain features connected with the history and 
operation of the Safeguarding of Industries Act which are not 
generally known, or, if known, so often forgotten, that a short 
statement of the origin, methods, and effects (so far as can be 
ascertained) of the Act may be useful in view of the discussion 
now arising about it. 

In June 1916 the Economic Conference of the Allies held in 
Paris passed, amongst others, the following resolution, Mr. 
Runciman being, it is understood, largely the author of the 
wording : 

The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without delay to 
render themselves independent of the enemy countries in so far as regards 
the raw materials and manufactured articles essential to the normal 
development of their economic activities. 


Following this, the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, appointed 
in that year the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War, with the following terms of reference : 


To consider the commercial and industrial policy to be adopted after 
the war, with special reference to the conclusions reached at the Economic 
Conference of the Allies and to the following questions (inter alia) : 

(a) What industries are essential to the future safety of the nation and 
what eal should be taken to maintain or establish them. 


(a) To whee: extent and by hate means thes sources of oteae within the 
Empire can be prevented from falling under foreign control. 


The reference clearly raised, it will be seen, the question of 
the so-called ‘pivotal industries.’ The Committee made an 
interim Report on November ro, 1916. Its final Report was 
issued on December 3, 1917, and in it they said : 


In our Report, dated March 16, 1917, we dealt in part with the question 
contained under sub-head (a) of our Terms of Reference, viz. : 

What industries are essential to the future safety of the nation, and 
what steps should be taken to maintain or establish them. 

We pointed out that it is, of course, obvious that the great staple trades, 
such as coal-mining, the iron and steel industry, engineering, shipbuilding, 
the electrical trades, and the textile and chemical industries, are of vital 
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importance to the economic life of the nation both in peace and in war, 
We stated that there are, however, certain special commodities which, 
whilst branches of industry engaged therein are not of such magnitude, are 
essential to national safety, as being absolutely indispensable to important 
British industries, and were supplied before the war entirely or mainly 
from the present enemy sources or from sources under present enemy 
control. We were informed that, in drafting the first of the Permanent 
Resolutions of the Paris Economic Conference, the representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government had especially in mind industries which have come 
to be known as‘ key ’ or‘ pivotal ’ industries concerned with the production 
of commodities of the kind. 


Again, in par. 145 (29) : 


Up to this point we have dealt with several typical industries which, 
on account of their peculiar importance, appear to us to require special 
treatment in future. From the consideration of these industries certain 
principles emerge which call for notice. We now proceed to state these 
principles and to make the general recommendations which in our opinion 
follow from them, 

In the first place a particular commodity or branch of production 
which is of national importance at a given time may not continue to be 0, 
and on the other hand new essential industries may emerge in the future, 

Secondly, the causes which have rendered British trade dependent upon 
the present enemy countries for the supply of particular commodities are 
by no means uniform, and the measures required to promote the various 
branches of industry involved may vary with each individual commodity, 
The problem will also be affected as new economic and political conditions 
arise and changes occur in the international situation. 


Consequently it is impossible to lay down permanent and uniform lines 
of State action in this connection ; nor are we in a position to frame an 
exhaustive list of such industries as may from time to time call for excep- 
tional treatment, or to elaborate in detail the precise measures which may 
be needed in each case. The special recommendations which we have made 
in the previous paragraphs may themselves require modification to meet 
the conditions which may actually exist after the war. 

145 (31). The maintenance of efficient.and adequate production at 
reasonable prices must be a condition of the continued receipt by an 
industry of special State assistance in any form. _ In addition to the framing 
of schemes, it should be the duty of the Board, the establishment of which 
we recommend, to watch over the fulfilment of this condition, and for this 
purpose it should make such arrangements as to inspection as may be 
necessary. Where financial assistance is given it should be a condition 
that the firms or companies in receipt of grants should be entirely British, 
and the grants should be issued only upon a certificate from the Board that 
this condition, and any other conditions which may have been imposed, 
continue to be satisfied, and the repayment of the whole or at least part 
of any grants should be kepi in view. Similarly, where import restrictions 
are imposed for the purposes indicated in this Report, the grant of licences 
should be regulated on the advice of the Board. In any cases in which 
special protection may have been given against foreign competition by way 
of tariff or prohibition, it should be a function of the Board to consider 
complaints that such protection has been improperly used or has for any 
reason ceased to be in the public interest ; and in all cases in which special 
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assistance of the kinds suggested in this Report is given the Board should 
have the power to consider complaints as to the conditions and terms.of 
employment in such industries, and to require any changes to be made 


therein which it may deem proper. 
Failing efficient and adequate output, the Government should itself 


undertake the manufacture of such articles as may be essential for national 
safety. 


When the war closed the country was provided with a mass 
of emergency legislation under the Defence of the Realm Acts, 
and, by reason of the interpretation placed upon it, with 
machinery under the Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, for the 
restriction of imports into this country. 

But in December 1919 the legality of these restrictions was 
tested. Mr. Justice Sankey decided (as most lawyers confidently 
anticipated) that the restrictions were illegal, except in the case 
of such goods as firearms, ammunition, and explosives. That 
decision was based upon the wording of the Customs Act, 1876, 
insection 43, which enacted that the importation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, gunpowder, or any other goods might be prohibited by 
Proclamation or Order in Council. 

The door was thrown open to all kinds of foreign import 
again, and vast masses of dye-stuffs were immediately rushed 
into this country, adding to the large quantities which came in 
as reparations payments. 

It is estimated that as much as 7,535,000). value of dye-stuffs 
were imported in 1920, whereas the total value of our import 
of such commodities in 1913 was 1,892,000/. 

At the opening of the war the provision of these dye-stuffs 
had become vital. The great textile industries, it was discovered, 
were dependent upon foreign sources of supply, and an attempt 
had to be made to develop a dye-stuffs industry. The results of 
the efforts made may be shortly stated. In 1913 at least 90 per 
cent. of the dye-stuffs used here were obtained from foreign 
sources of supply, and of the remaining 10 per cent. of British 
origin many were merely foreign dye-stuffs mixed in British works. 

In 1922 about 80 per cent. of British requirements were 
obtained from British sources and only 20 per cent. were required 
to be imported. 

The British range of colours was of the narrowest : to-day 
it includes every class of dye for every purpose. 

The Dye-stuffs Act, 1920, was passed, and operates for ten 
years from January 15, 1921. It expires on January 15, 1931. 

The method of restrictions adopted is by excluding foreign 
dyes unless a licence for import is previously obtained under 
certain fairly stringent conditions. It isalleged by some opponents 
of the Act that it has killed our dye entrepét trade, while on the 
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other hand dye manufacturers allege it has helped vitally our (3) 
industries by creating a live dye manufacturing industry here. ‘a 

Returning now to the final Report of the Committee on ioe 300 
Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War, to which reference that a 
has already been made. being 

to an 
contr< 
FiscaL Po.icy 

212. In the decade immediately preceding the outbreak of the present 1. 
war the question of the maintenance or modification of the general fiscal was | 
policy pursued by the United Kingdom throughout the nineteenth century 1921 
was a matter of acute party controversy, and we cannot conceal from chem 
ourselves that in formulating any proposals on the subject we are running 
the risk of a revival of controversy on the old lines. Such a revival would Y 
be a very real disaster if it caused any cleavage in the nation and thereby to er 
tended to accentuate the difficulties of reconstruction after the war. Those enem 
difficulties will in any case be very real, and the last thing we desire is to aheat 
suggest any course which might run the risk of increasing them in any way, quan 
A reconsideration of the whole problem is, however, made inevitable by resul 
the fact that, whilst the economic strength of the country has so far borne line 
with remarkable success the strain upon our material and financial resources supp 
resulting from an unparalleled war, certain defects in and dangers to the aFr 
great fabric of British trade and industry have been revealed ; and by the to sa 
further fact that in our opinion these defects and dangers can be removed, the 
and their recurrence guarded against, only by a fresh examination of what mar] 
has hitherto been our national fiscal policy. bea 

We endeavoured in our consideration of this very difficult subject to 7 
avoid so far as possible any renewal of pre-war discussions on general enjo 
principles, to have regard only to the best interests of the nation, and to buy 
base our conclusions upon unprejudiced examinations of the actual facts ] 
of the situation in the light of the experience of the past three years, witha don 
view to the framing of a practical policy which will be likely to obtain the ine 

j support of at least the great majority of the people of this country. that 

213. The following proposition as to the bases of future British and 
economic policy in this respect will, we believe, meet with general “? 
acceptance : 

Some Government action should be taken to promote and safe- Peo 
guard the development in the United Kingdom of industries of a special ind 
or ‘ pivotal’ character (i.¢., the industries on which other and larger ite: 
branches of industrial production of substantial national importance are the 
dependent), or which, whilst essential for munitions purposes, are not of eve 
sufficient commercial importance to ensure their development without such the 
State assistance. . . . dur 

CONCLUSIONS ap 

254. In view of the considerations which we have thus set out in detail, a 
we have come to the following conclusions: , . ins 

(2) Those industries which we have already described as ‘ key’ or mt 
‘ pivotal’ should be maintained in this country at all hazards and at any 
expense. No ordinary economic rules may apply to the situation of these 
minor but important industries. They must be kept alive either by loans, 
by subsidy, by tariff, by Government contracts, or in the last event by i 
Government manufacture. They will necessarily be subject to Govern- op 


ment supervision. 
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(3) As regards other industries, protection by means of Customs duties 
or Government assistance in other forms should be afforded only to care- 
fully selected branches of production which must be maintained either 
for reasons of national safety or on the general ground that it is undesirable 
that any industry of real importance to our economic strength and well- 
being should be allowed to be weakened by foreign competition or brought 
to any serious extent in this or other ways under alien domination or 
control. 


Lord Moulton, who was a convinced Free Trader, of which he 
was a distinguished protagonist, in one of his last speeches in 
1921 described his experience during the war in charge of the 
chemical industries : 


You must remember that during the whole four years of the war I had 
to endure practically the terror of what those industries enabled our 
enemies to do. I was always urging the Treasury to allow me to buy 
ahead nitrate of soda from Chili. Our enemies were making it in unlimited 
quantities at home, and I am afraid to think what would have been the 
result if Germany had concentrated its submarine attacks on the narrow 
line going through the Panama Canal, and through which we got our 
supplies of nitrate. I am an old Free Trader. . . . But my definition of 
a Free Trader to-day would be a little more elaborate than that which used 
tosatisfy me. I used to say with confidence, and with some accuracy, that 
the most rapid way to obtain national wealth was to buy in the cheapest 
market. The last few years have taught me that the definition ought to 
be a little enlarged, and to-day it stands like this : 

That if your main object is the rapid acquisition of wealth and its 
enjoyment, and you are sure of continuous peace, then the best way is to 
buy in the cheapest market. 

It does not sound a very great change, but the last four years have 
shown us that we could not calculate on continuous peace. Still less can 
we calculate on it in the future. And it has taught us one great thing 
that our main object should not be solely the rapid acquisition of wealth 
and its enjoyment, but that it should include the most perfect development 
of our greatest asset, for the greatest asset of a country is its own 

ae 

As to the question of drugs, fine chemicals, and many other key 
industries, such as optical glass, we have to make the Government feel that 
itcalled into existence infant industries to supply its essential needs during 
the war and left them still in a condition of infancy at its close. How- 
ever efficient they may be to-day, to imagine that, having accomplished 
their work for the war, and having performed all the service called for 
during its continuance, in the state in which they were left, they were in 
a position to stand the competition of the enemy who for years had been 
working at the same problems, who had built up enormous manufactures 
and had developed. research, and to say to them that they must at a 
moment’s notice withstand the competition of the enemy in a free and 
unrestricted market, was simply folly. 


Statements like this, and the findings of the Committee above 
quoted, exerted much influence in the development of public 
opinion. 

There was also another topic which had attracted attention, and 
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which ultimately was dealt with in the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, namely, ‘ dumping.’ 

The essence of ‘ dumping ’ consists, it is alleged, in the existence 
of two prices for the same article at the same time. There is the 
price at which the article is sold in the home market of the pro- 
ducing country, and there is a lower price at which it is sold in 
the foreign markets, such as England. The home price is kept up 
in either or both of two ways: (1) The manufacturers combine 
in a kartel, or trust, to prevent competition amongst themselves ; 
(2) they persuade their own Government to protect them against 
foreign competition in their home market by means of an import 
duty on the goods they themselves produce. Having made their 
profit out of the helpless home consumer, and having manu- 
factured on a large scale to secure economy of production, they 
then ‘dump’ the surplus abroad at a ridiculously cheap rate. 

In 1916 the Economic Conference of the Allies at Paris had 
come to this conclusion (inter alia) : 

In order to defend their commerce, their industry, their agriculture, and 
their navigation against economic aggression resulting from ‘ dumping’ 
or any other mode of unfair competition, the Allies decide to fix by agree- 
ment a period of time during which the commerce of the enemy Powers 
shall be submitted to special treatment and goods originating in their 
countries shall be subjected either to prohibitions or to a special régime of 
an effective character. : 

The Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after 
the War were not unanimous on the question of ‘dumping.’ In 
par. 217, however, of their Report they say : 


THE PREVENTION OF ‘ DUMPING’ 


217. There is a general consensus of opinion among the Departmental 
Committees appointed by the Board of Trade in favour of some measures 
to prevent ‘dumping,’ by which we understand the sale of goods in a 
particular market at prices lower than those at which the goods are 
currently offered in the country of manufacture. The view is strongly held 
that the frequent ‘dumping’ of any particular class of foreign goods 
produces a feeling of insecurity in the corresponding industry of this country 
which diminishes the incentive to development, and that in certain cases 
the ‘dumping’ by foreign combinations has been the expression of a 
persistent policy aiming at the depression of some British industries and 
the prevention of the establishment of others. It is of course impossible 
in every case to prove the truth of this latter suggestion ; but we see no 
reason to doubt that there is at least a prima facie ground in support of it. 


Turning now to the attitude of political parties to the topic 
of ‘ pivotal industries ’ in this country. 

At the National Liberal Federation held at Manchester, 
September 26 and 27, 1918, the following resolution was passed : 


The Committee affirms that where measures may have to be taken to 
safeguard and maintain production at home, in special cases where the 
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national security is endangered by dependence on foreign supplies the 
resulting profits should go to the State and not to private individuals. 


This was a pronouncement in favour of Government manu- 
facture. In a statement published by the Liberal Publication 
Department in view of the 1918 election the following statement 
appears : 

EXCEPTIONAL MEASURES FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 

It cannot be denied that the principle of national security rises superior 
to that of free imports. If it can be demonstrated that in particular cases 
a rigid adherence to free imports would jeopardise national security, the 
advocates of Free Trade are quite ready to countenance exceptional 
measures for safeguarding the nation. Thus if steps have been taken to 
exert economic pressure upon Germany at the close of the war, or if certain 
key or pivotal industries can be shown to need subsidies in order that we 
may not be dependent upon foreign supplies, the Liberal Party will 
acquiesce in such exceptional measures as being based upon the vital 
principle of national security. 


The next step was the joint manifesto of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law in 1918 on the eve of the election of that date. 


One of the lessons which has been most clearly taught us by the war is 
the danger to the nation of being dependent upon other countries for vital 
supplies on which the life of the nation may depend. It is the intention, 
therefore, of the Government to preserve and sustain where necessary 
these key industries in the way which experience and examination may 
prove to be the best adapted for the purpose. 


As to ‘ dumping ’ this manifesto said : 


If production is to be maintained at the highest limit at home, security 
must be given against unfair competition to which our industries may be 
subjected by the dumping of goods produced abroad and sold on our 
markets below the actual cost of production. 


The next pronouncement was a statement of Government policy 
on August 22, 1919, which indicated the principles on which these 
considerations would be applied in legislation to key industries. 
Industries, it stated, which fulfilled the following tests would 
alone be regarded as ‘ unstable or key industries.’ ; 

A. (1) That the product is essential for war; (2) or for the 
maintenance of the country during war ; but 

B. That the industry had been so neglected before the war 
that there was an inadequate supply of the product ; 

C. That the industry was one for the fostering of which the 
Government found it necessary to take special steps during the 
war ; 

D. That if special Government support were withdrawn the 
industry could not maintain itself on the level of production 
essential to the national life. 
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In British fiscal legislation it has several times occurred that 
Free Trade principles have not been regarded as sacrosanct in 
cases where humanitarianism or other motives rather than 
commercial considerations are at stake. For instance : 

(1) The Importation of Plumage (Prohibition) Act, 1921, in the 
interests of humane sentiment forbids the import of certain kinds 
of plumage into this country. 

(2) The Whale Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1922, authorises in 
regard to Scotland the abolition of whale fishing in the Shetlands 
by empowering the Secretary for Scotland to withhold the neces- 
sary licences. 

(3) ‘Embargo’ on cattle import exists in the interests of 
breeders of pedigree cattle, and of the prevention of cattle disease 
generally among our herds. 

The means open for ‘ protecting ’ ‘ pivotal industries ’ are the 
following : 

(1) Licences for import. Of this method the Dye-stuffs Act, 
1920, is an example. 

(2) By subsidy—+.e., by grants of public money to particular 
industries. Against this public opinion has at various times 
declared itself very strongly. 

(3) Loans to firms or industries. 

(4) Tariffs. 

(5) Manufacture of the commodities in question in Government 
factories. 

(6) Government contracts. 

(7) Embargo—in other words, the total exclusion of foreign 
imports. 

‘ Tariffs ’ were of all the methods just mentioned adjudged by 
Parliament the most expedient to adopt in solving the problem of 
the ‘ pivotal industries.’ Accordingly a Bill, called the Imports 
and Exports Regulation Bill, was introduced in November 1919 
by Sir A. Geddes, who was then at the Board of Trade. It was 
backed also by Sir A. Mond and Sir Hamiar Greenwood. It had 
very comprehensive objects, shown by its title: ‘A Bill to 
constitute a Trade Regulation Committee, to regulate the importa- 
tion of goods with a view to prevent dumping, safeguarding key 
industries and industries affected by the depreciation of a foreign 
currency and assisting the revival of hop growing, to regulate 
temporarily the exportation of certain goods and to authorise the 
granting of credits and undertaking of insurances for the purpose 
of re-establishing overseas trade, etc.’ 

The Bill was thought too drastic, and, being hotly opposed, 
was eventually dropped. In it, however, may be seen the germs 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, and also of the 
Overseas Credit Facilities Act. 
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This Bill, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, was, after much 
bitter discussion, introduced and passed. It was a much simpler 
measure than the previous Bill, its provisions being quite short. 
It is called ‘An Act to impose duties of Customs on certain 
goods with a view to the safeguarding of special industries and 
the safeguarding of employment in industries in the United 
Kingdom against the effects of the depreciation of foreign 
currencies and the disposal of imported goods at prices below 
the cost of production.’ 

The Act consists of three Parts : 

I. Safeguarding of key or pivotal industries. 

II. Prevention of dumping. 

III. General clauses defining ‘ value of goods’ and enacting 
other matters. 

The scheme of Part I. of the measure is to enumerate in a 
schedule certain commodities essential in war, on which an import 
duty of 33 per cent. of their value is imposed—unless such goods 
are grown, produced, and manufactured in the British Empire, in 
which case they are to be admitted free. The Board of Trade is 
authorised to issue lists defining the articles which are to be taken 
as falling under any of the general descriptions comprised in the 
schedule. 

Any complaint that an article has been improperly included 
or excluded from the list can be referred to an arbitrator, who 
must not be an official of any Government Department. 

Under section 16 of the Act, Part I. commenced to operate on 
October 21, 1921, and is to continue in force until five years from 
the passing of the Act. Part I., therefore, will, unless extended, 
expire on August 19, 1926, the Act having been passed on 
August 19, 1921—in other words, about two and a half years 
from the present time, giving four years at least from the passing 
of the Act and eight years from the ending of the war for the 
pivotal industries to get on their legs, to prove themselves able to 
exist, and to face competition without protection. 

The Schedule to the Act comprises the following commodities : 

(1) Optical glass, chemical glassware. 

(2) Galvanometers and scientific instruments, wireless valves, 
vacuum tubes, magnetos. 

(3) Arc lamp carbons. 

(4) Hosiery latch needles. 

(5) Metallic tungsten and manufactured products of it, com- 
pounds of thorium and cerium, and all synthetic organic chemicals 
and fine chemicals (except sulphate of quinine of vegetable origin). 

This list is, however, not exhaustive, as it does not in detail 
enumerate, for instance, what fine chemicals individually come 
under it. Section 1 (5) of the Act authorises the Board of Trade 
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to issue lists defining the articles which fall under any of the 
general descriptions. 

Many of the articles and substances included are only used in 
comparatively small quantities or numbers. Experience has 
shown that the schedule comprises a vast number of articles 
useful in science, domestic life, or industry, and essential in some 
industry or other. 

Fine chemicals, which come under the Act, are legion, and their 
nomenclature is appalling. Such names appear as oxyiodo- 
methylanilide, nitro-acetylamino-anthraquinone, ethoxy-ana- 
mono-benzoylamido-quinoline, brenzcatechinmethylbenzylether. 

There have been a good many arbitration cases as to the 
meaning of ‘synthetic organic chemicals’ and ‘ fine chemicals’ 
which have cleared up the matter to a considerable extent. 

It has been decided that calcium carbide is not an organic 
chemical, and is not subjected to duty. 

Santonin, an. extract made in South Russia from certain 
flowers, is not a fine chemical, and is therefore not taxable. 

Gas mantles are taxable in so far as they contain thorium and 
cerium. 

Cream of tartar is not a fine chemical; sulphur dioxide is 
not one either. 

As to glassware. Reagent bottles, hydrometer jars, museum 
jars, specimen jars, surgical jars, conical measures, and cylindrical 
measures are taxable. 

With regard to Part II. of the Act. This Part was the most 

controversial portion of the Act whilst passing through the House 
of Commons. Many Liberals were willing enough to support 
Part I. on the grounds of public security and defence, but were 
not convinced that Part II.—‘ prevention of dumping,’ as it is 
termed—was needed. 
The difficulty of defining it was the first obstacle ; and even 
if defined, could ‘dumping’ be proved to exist? Even then, 
would it be advantageous, or the reverse, to stop it; and how 
could it best be stopped if it were decided to attempt to do so? 
However, after much criticism from the Liberal wing. of the 
Coalition, Part II. was passed in the form in which it now 
appears. 

Shortly the effect of Part II. is as follows: A Customs duty 
of 334 per cent. is imposed (section 3) on all goods (other than 
articles of food or drink), as to which an order applying Part IL 
is made in the prescribed manner. The following conditions, 
however, have to be fulfilled before an order can be imposed : 

(x) It must be proved that the goods are goods manufactured 
in a country outside the United Kingdom. This would cover the 
Dominions and Colonies. 
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(2) That the goods are being sold or offered for sale in the 
United Kingdom— 

(a) At prices below oe set of production as defined in the 
Act (section 8) ; 

(0) At prices which, “pe reason of depreciation in the value in 
relation to sterling of the currency of the country in which 
the goods are manufactured (not being a country within 
the Dominions), are below the prices at which the similar 
goods can be profitably manufactured in the United 
Kingdom ; or 

(c) That by reason thereof employment in any industry in the 
United Kingdom is being, or likely to be, seriously 
affected. 


The Board of Trade may then refer the matter for inquiry to 
a Committee (section 7) of five persons selected by the President 
ofthe Board from a panel of persons of commercial and industrial 
experience. 

By section 9 an order on the ground of depreciation of currency 
cannot be made or continue in force after the expiration of three 

years from the passing of the Act. That period expires on 
August 19 of this year. 

Hence all powers under Part II. of the Act on the ground of 
currency depreciation drop then and there, and the only power 
femaining is to issue orders based on sale below the cost of 
production. 

But the safeguards against improper orders do not stop with 
the conditions already enumerated. 

The Board, if it decides to refer a claim for an order to the 
Committee, directs it to report also on the effect which the 
imposition of the duty on the goods of any particular class would 
exert on employment in any industry in this country using goods 
of that class as material. 

The Committee then reports: (1) Whether the conditions 
in section 2 (1) are fulfilled, and, having reported under 
sub-section (2), the report goes back to the Board. It may 
then issue an order imposing a tax. 

The proposed order must then’ be laid in draft before the 
House of Commons, as it is effective for a month, and no longer, 
unless a resolution is passed by the House approving of the draft 
with or without modification. 

There are various subsidiary provisions of the Act for carrying 
out the general principles above indicated. In section 8, for 
instance, is to be found a definition of ‘cost of production’ of a 
complicated and intricate nature. 

By section 9 orders made and approved by Parliament 
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are to continue in force for three years, but can be renewed 
by an order made in a similar way and subject to the like 
conditions. 

It will be observed, then, that Part I. of the Act terminates 
altogether on August I9, 1926. 

Part II., as regards orders made on the ground of depreciation 
of currency, terminates on August 19, 1924 (this year). 

The rest of Part II. continues indefinitely, and is the only 
permanent part of the Act after August 19, 1926. 

After that date only orders based on the sale here of articles 
at less than the cost of production in the country of manufacture 
can be issued. 

It may be interesting to enumerate a few of the cases in 
which applications have been made under Part II. of the Act, 
They relate to: (1) fabric gloves; (2) glove fabrics ; (3) certain 
classes of domestic and illuminating glass-ware; (4) domestic 
hollow-ware—(a) of aluminium, and (b) of steel or wrought iron, 
enamelled ; and (5) gas mantles. 

As to fabric gloves. This was the first order made under the 
Act. It was the subject of much contention in Parliament. The 
cotton trade, which produces yarn, objected strongly to the 
order on the ground that yarn was exported to Germany, where 
it formed the new material for fabric gloves, and alleged that 
if imported gloves were taxed less yarn would be exported. 

The Committee reported that, in view of the strictly limited 
duration of the proposed order, there was no reasonable ground 
for believing that the application of Part II. would reduce 
employment in the fine spinning industry. 

The order actually made and passed is based on the fact that 
German goods were being sold at prices which by reason of 
depreciation of currency were below the prices at which similar 
goods could be profitably manufactured here, and that industries 
manufacturing those goods were, or were likely to be, seriously 
affected, and that manufacture was being carried on here with 
reasonable efficiency and economy. 

As to other articles on which attempts were made to impose 
a duty, there are some interesting reports of the Committee. 

With regard to toys, the Committee reports : (1) Many people 
who went into this business had no adaptability for it. (2) Un 
employment was not caused by depreciation in currency. (3) The 
firms established since the war failed to produce a satisfactory 
class of toy. 

As to plain and enamelled cast iron baths and light castings, 
the Committee reports: (1) The unemployment in the bath 
industry was not due to German competition. (2) There was 
inefficiency in the light castings production. 
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As to glass bottles, the evidence entirely failed to establish the 
allegation that Dutch or German bottles below the cost of produc- 


tion were being imported. 


In goldbeating it was shown that our climate is too moist for 
very fine goldbeating, though heavy gold leaf can be produced 
here successfully. 

In another case, flint glass, the employees joined in asking 
for protection as well as the employers. This is interesting, 
showing that trade unionists may become Protectionists when 
their interests seem affected. 

Gold and aluminium bronze powders. The Committee reported 
there was German competition, ‘but not so much as to cause 
serious unemployment here. 

Snap fasteners. No case was found for a duty. 

If Part II. of the Act be not repealed, Great Britain will retain 
a power hedged round by severe restrictions enabling it to prevent 
what is called ‘dumping.’ Such a power is possessed by Canada, 
and by others of our Colonies. 

In the United States a very powerful weapon exists in the power 
of the President, within certain limits, to raise duties by executive 
decree. As will have been seen, no such drastic power is vested 
here in the Board of Trade and Parliament. 

To sum up: 

(1) The framers and supporters of the Act (and of the Dye- 
stuffs Act) were actuated by the consideration that the preserva- 
tion of certain pivotal industries must in the interests of national 
security be retained and encouraged. 

(2) There was no question of conforming to Free Trade 


_ principles : these were deemed irrelevant from the point of view 


of preserving key industries. 

(3) Tariffs and licences were chosen as the best means to 
compass the desired end, in preference to the other ways of 
doing it. 

(4) If a rigid adherence to Free Trade principles is deemed 
at all hazards better and necessary, then the basis for the Act 


(5) Will not a dangerous situation again arise if we again have 


agreat war ? 
J. W. GREIG. 


Vor. XCVI—No. 569 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


THE housing problem becomes more and more involved, and 
appears almost incapable of solution. 

The Labour Government is trying its ‘ prentice’ hand, and 
all parties wish it success in its efforts to deal with housing con- 
ditions. It has not yet been able to indicate how and when it is 
to be in a position to deliver the goods. We were told it had 
a plan. The Prime Minister, in his opening speech in the House 
of Commons, formulated a definite scheme for providing 5ool. 
houses to be let for 9s. per week, including rates and taxes. But 
later on we were informed by the Minister of Health that this 
was only a pious opinion, and that the Prime Minister had only 
expressed a wish as to what ought to be done. 

The Labour Government came in with a great flourish of 
trumpets as to their housing policy: they alone could solve the 
housing problem. Their boastings were loud but indefinable, 
Now they are in a more chastened mood, having been brought 
face to face with the difficulties and grim realities of the situation; 
their unfailing specifics have not produced the results so con- 
fidently anticipated. Pious opinions and good intentions will 
not build houses. We read with expectant interest the various 
speeches of Ministers. They deal in mere generalities and 
declamations against the intolerable housing conditions, which 
violate all standards of common decency. 

What is the Government plan for providing more and decent 
dwellings for the people? No doubt there have been meetings 
with the building trades, and so there were under the Lloyd 
George Ministry, when employers and workmen were called 
together to discuss the reasons for the slow progress in house 
building. They were whole-heartedly for co-operation with the 
State, and with each other, till they came to discuss details. We 
understand that a Cabinet Committee at that time formulated 
proposals to provide against wet time and so secure continuous 
employment for the building trades. Conferences with the 
employers were afterwards held at 10, Downing Street, but 
nothing happened. The houses were not built to the number 
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required, and the ex-service man was left wahoueed and un- 
employed. 

The Labour Government, instead of having Pedy a new 
line of advance,'is merely treading wearily along the same old 
road traversed by its predecessors. If we are to make a serious 
effort to avoid the mistakes of the past and profit by the experience 
of the last four years, we must enlarge our vision. Two things 
must be kept in view. Housing progress, like an army on the 
march, moves at the rate of the slowest arm. A shortage of 
men in one particular craft of the building industry slackens 
the rate of progress for all other crafts engaged. It is therefore 
essential to have a full supply of labour, otherwise prices will 
soar as before. Secondly, the finance of the scheme must be such 
as to ensure an interest in the economical working out of the 
scheme by all engaged in its execution. These were the two 
rocks on which what is wrongly described as the Addison scheme 
came to grief. 

The Housing Acts of 1919 and 1923 have failed to provide a 
remedy for the housing shortage. If progress is now to be made, 
we must learn from the administration of these Acts what are 
the reasons for the disappointing results which have followed 
their operation. We must bring to the discussion of any new 
housing proposals the acid test of experience. 


THE HovusINnG ACTS OF IgI9 


There were two Housing Acts passed in 1919: one authorised 
local authorities to carry out municipal housing schemes; the 
other provided for a lump sum by way of subsidy to private 
builders of so much per house, paid wholly by the State on the 
following scale: 230/. for a three-roomed house, 240l. for a 
four-roomed house, and 260/. for a five- or six-roomed house. 

A subsidy to private individuals is repugnant to the canons of 
sound finance. It must, however, be frankly admitted that the 
provision of a subsidy to the private builder stimulated the pro- 
duction of houses, and was not only rapid and successful in its 
operation, but the cost to the State was very much less house for 
house than under the local authority schemes. 

The original Act of 1919, giving power to local authorities to 
build, broke down on finance. It could hardly have been otherwise. 
The principle on which it was based was indefensible. 

The original scheme as formulated by the Government of the 
day placed a fair share of the burden on the local authorities. It 
had to be modified on account of the strenuous opposition of the 
local authorities. The financial proposals which were ultimately 


accepted by the Government, very much in a fit of desperation 
H2 
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and at the point of local authority bayonets, carried within them 
the seeds-of inevitable failure. By that arrangement the financial 
liability of the local authority became merely nominal. 

Regulations imposed by the Treasury with the object of safe- 
guarding the interests of the taxpayer led to much friction and — 
delay. The Government blamed the local authorities for delaying 
progress. The local authorities blamed the Government. Mean- 
while prices soared upwards till the cost of house building trebled 
and quadrupled. So serious became the financial obligations 
involved that the Government had perforce to call a halt in 1927, 
At once prices began to fall. The cost of building, still high com- 
pared with pre-war prices, has been reduced to less than one half 
of that of 192r. 

The Act of 1919 provided that the total loss on the housing 
schemes minus the equivalent of the produce of a penny rate 
contributed by the local authority should be met by the State, 
Neither the municipalities nor the employers nor the workmen 
had any inducement to exercise economy. The manufacturers of 
building materials came gaily along to share in the spoil. 

Notwithstanding tremendous difficulties and discouragements, 
the Acts of 1919 produced in England 174,000 houses built by 
local authorities and public utility societies, and about 39,200 
under the Additional Powers Act for private subsidy schemes— 
in all some 214,000 houses for England and Wales. 

In Scotland considerable progress was being made, when strikes 
of operatives, combined with ransom prices for all classes of build- 
ing materials, shortage in the supply of bricks, high railway rates 
on supplies brought from England, produced an impasse which 
influenced the Government in their decision to stop further 
building. 

The Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland had reported 
that 235,990 additional houses were needed to bring housing con- 
ditions up to a decent standard of comfort, and that the minimum 
number of houses required to deal effectively with pre-war 
uninhabitable and overcrowded houses was 121,430. i 

The local authorities of Scotland estimated the shortage in 
1919 at 131,10r houses, which corresponds fairly closely with the 
minimum stated in the Report of the Royal Commission. 

When the cut came in 1921, local authorities had authorised 
the building of 25,550 houses, and 3326 were arranged for under 
the private builders subsidy scheme. Owing to the higher cost 
of building in Scotland the private builders subsidy was not nearly 
so effective in producing houses as in England. Only 2324 were 
completed to earn the grant. 

In all, under the 1919 Acts, 27,874 houseshave been erected or 
are nearing completion in Scotland. If these figures are added to 
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those for England it gives a total of 241,000 houses completed 
under the Acts of r9r9. 


THE ACT OF 1923 


The housing shortage, however, still persisted. Housing con- 
ditions were becoming more and more a grave scandal, and the 
Government of the day had to face the problem. This they did in 
the Act of 1923, which is based on a thoroughly sound principle. 
It provides for a grant from the State of a definite amount per 
house, leaving the responsibility of financing and carrying out the 
scheme on the local authority concerned. This is the principle 
which ought to determine our housing policy so long as State 
assistance is necessary. 

The financial arrangements agreed on with the local authorities 
was based on a grant to them of 6/. per house per annum for 
twenty years. The local authorities could either build themselves, 
taking the risk of any further loss, or they could capitalise the 
annual grant per house and pay it over to a private builder who 
would carry out the scheme at his own risk. 

The difficulty of legislating in one Act for two countries so 
diverse in habit and conditions as are England and Scotland is 
clearly exemplified in the progress of building under this Act. 

The Act has been a comparative failure in Scotland owing to 
the higher cost of building in that country: 10,000 houses have 
been authorised by the Scottish Board of Health, but only 
tighty-nine houses have been completed, and there were only 2809 
under construction as at May 1924. 

In England progress has been more rapid: 133,556 houses 
have been authorised by the Ministry of Health—45,647 to be 
erected by local authorities and 87,909 by private enterprise. Of 
that number 10,519 have been completed, and 36,000 were under 
construction as at May 1924. 

These efforts only touch the fringe of the difficulty. And nowa 
Labour Government, who recklessly gave hostages to fortune in 
this matter, has been brought to the test of producing a more prac- 
tical and effective remedy for the housing shortage. 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT'S PROPOSED SOLUTION 


The forecast of the Minister of Health’s scheme is not 
encouraging. So far as disclosed, it does not ensure against high 
prices ; nor does it provide effective checks for economical working 
as a protection against extravagant demands, 

We understand the Minister of Health has come to an arrange- 
ment with the local authorities whereby the present subsidy under 
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the 1923 Act is to be increased from 6/. to 9/. per house on cop. 
dition that an additional 4/. ros. per house will be provided by the 
local authorities. t is also proposed to give an increased subsidy 
of 121. ros. per house instead of the 6/. as at present obtains for 
the building of cottages in rural areas. Unfortunately, under 
present conditions, an enlarged subsidy will not provide more 
houses, on- account of the shortage of labour and the dimensions 
of the programme already sanctioned. 

I am not now discussing the onerous financial obligations such 
a proposal involves. As a means of providing additional houses 
it will not be effective unless the necessary labour is available, 

It looks as if the Government were going to adopt the scheme 
of the National House Building Committee which they appointed 
to report on the matter. What is the proposal? It certainly 
looks imposing on paper: A programme to build 2,500,000 
houses spread over fifteen years so as to guarantee steady work 
for the building trades during that period. 

Is the State going to receive in return for this guarantee a 
corresponding guarantee from the building trades that we shall 
have (1) a sufficient and abundant supply of building materials 
at a reasonable cost ; (2) a sufficient supply of labour to cany 
out the programme with reasonable expedition ; (3) that the 
necessary labour will be forthcoming at a rate of wages, generous 
in amount, but with an obligation not to exploit any labour 
shortage by strikes ? 

There is apparently no guarantee that the head of labour will 
be anything like sufficient to undertake any considerable scheme, 
The proposed increase in the number of apprentices and the 
raising of the age to twenty years, although all to the good, 
will no more provide the necessary labour for housing needs 
than the turning on of a water tap will raise the level of the 
Thames. 

The shortage of labour in the building trades and the high 
cost of building materials brought disaster to the schemes under 
the Acts of 1919. The law of supply and demand is still inexor- 
able. Under the old scheme manufacturers of house-building 
materials raised prices to an almost incredible extent; the 
operatives naturally asked for increased wages—demands which 
perforce had to be conceded. On account of this dispute building 
was stopped in Scotland during the best building weather of the 
Ig2I season. 

The compromise at that time agreed on raised the price of 
the smallest type of cottage by 4o/. per house. The brickmakers 
exploited the situation without remorse or consideration for the 
thousands of ex-service men and others who could find no accom- 
modation for themselves and families. 
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Some feather-headed genius conceived the brilliant idea that 
as we must have bricks to build houses the right thing to do was 
to make one-sided contracts for their supply. The State came 
under obligation to take so many millions oi bricks at a stated 
price. Sofarso good. But there was no obligation on the part 
of the manufacturers to supply. 

A period of great industrial activity ensued. Extensions of 
industrial premises were pushed on with great rapidity. Brick- 
makers had no difficulty in finding a better market for the greater 
part of their output, for industrial needs, at largely enhanced 
prices, the State getting any residue left over. 

The price of bricks before the war was roughly 25s. per 
thousand ; the price fixed on behalf of the Government by the 
Department of Building Material Supply was gos. Prices, 
however, soared upwards till local authorities were paying as 
much as 145s. per thousand. Need we wonder that many firms 
had no bricks to supply for Government housing schemes at 
gos. per thousand when there was no compulsitor to supply ? 

The cost of house building went up by leaps and bounds, A 
three-roomed cottage which could have been built before the war 
for 250/. rose to 1050/., and in some cases even higher. If we are 
not careful we shall repeat the process on a scale of much 
greater magnitude involving far more serious commitments. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincere desire expressed by both 
employers and employed in the building trade to help in the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. But all the goodwill in the world will 
not alter economic facts. A period of great industrial activity 
combined with a shortage of labour will inevitably again bring 
about a serious house building crisis. The shortage of labour must 
be boldly faced. This indeed is the crux of the housing problem. 

If we take the highest building production before the war in 
any one year of the type of houses in which the greatest shortage 
obtains we find that 90,000 were erected in England and 13,000 
in Scotland—in all a total of 103,000 houses. These were the 
years when material was moderate in price, money cheap, and the 
supply of labour plentiful. Yet a mere fraction of the, building 
trade was employed in house building. 

The total number of men employed in the building trade to-day 
as compared with 1913 has largely decreased. In Scotland to-day 
there are only some 65,000 men employed as compared with 
120,000 in 1913. In the Report of the House Building Committee 
the shortage of craftsmen as compared with 1913 is stated as 
62,000 for England. But this does not disclose the real position in 
the building trade, as the figures given on which that shortage is 
based include ‘a considerable number of workmen of build- 
ing trade occupations employed in connection with other trades.’ 
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If these other trades participate in reviving industrial pros. 
perity the shortage of labour for house building will be still further 
accentuated. There can be no question that the ranks of the 
building trades must be largely increased if a serious effort is to 
be made to deal with the housing shortage. Something more ig 
needed than the rather tentative statement by the House Building 
Committee that ‘special consideration shall, however, be given 
to applicants who have had previous experience of the trade, eg, 
building trade labourers.’ A comprehensive scheme of training 
is absolutely necessary. 

It is most reasonable that in return for an increased supply of 
labour the trade should have security in the form of a programme 
of construction extending over a period of years—this in retum 
for reasonable guarantees Parliament would be willing to give. 

Everybody who has seriously studied the housing question 
must admit that meantime private enterprise cannot cope with the 
housing shortage in the smaller type of dwelling. This, however, 
is a passing phase, and the door ought to be kept open for private 
enterprise to function wherever possible. But the scheme of the 
Government is directed to making house building a permanent 
national industry. This is Socialism by side-wind. If the nation 
is to retain its industrial sanity this must be strenuously opposed. 
Subsidies may be necessary, but under present conditions increased 
subsidies means increased cost of building without increased 
production of houses. 

If the building trade will not agree to what is bluntly termed 
‘ dilution,’ then probably some new form of construction will be 
evolved. It may well be that non-co-operation of the building 
trade in a reasonable arrangement for guarantees of labour and 
materials will result in a big change in the methods of house 
construction. 

This nation has ever been famed for its adaptability and 
resource in meeting new conditions, for its courage and vision in 
facing new problems. Housing will prove no exception. The 
building trade may be left stranded while the nation goes forward 
to solve on scientific lines the problem of a constant and full supply 
of houses for the people. 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS 


It is to be hoped that in a few weeks’ time we shall enter upon a 
new and decisive phase of the hitherto unsolved problem of 
reparations and debts. It may, therefore, be opportune to recall 
in outline the negotiations which have proceeded since the Peace 
Conference at Paris. 

First, then, a word as to the definition of the damage for which 
Germany was to be made liable, In the pre-Armistice agreement 
the President of the United States, feeling that ‘no doubt ought 
to be allowed to exist,’ stated that ‘ compensation will be made 
by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, 
by sea, and from the air.’ The Armistice agreement, ‘ with the 
reservation that any future claims and demands of the Allies and the 
United States of America remain unaffected,’ declared ‘ the follow- 
ing financial conditions are imposed : Reparation for damage done.’ 

Article 232 of the Treaty repeated the words of the pre- 
Armistice agreement as to ‘ aggression by land, by sea, and from 
the air,’ but added the vital words ‘ and, in general, all damage 
as defined in Annex I. hereto.” In Annex I. we find ‘ pensions 
and separation allowances ’ accordingly brought into the bill. 

Of the numerous conferences held in 1920 and 1927 it is not 
possible to speak in detail. It must suffice to describe the results 
of the two most important, that of Spa (July 1920) and that of 
London (May 1921). 

At Spa it was decided that German payments, after the 
satisfaction of military costs, were to be divided as follows : 

France . ‘ . ° . - 52 per cent, 
British Empire ° ° : . ae 
Italy : . . . . . ro 
Pelgint i. i hacwusete eromemouy De 


Japan. ° ° ° e ‘ 0-75 
Portugal . ; : ° . 095 
Greece, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and 

other countries not represented > 655 i 


1000 i, 


After a conference of experts at Brussels (December 1920) and 
two abortive meetings at Paris and London (January and March 
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1921), the Reparation Commission announced (April 1921) that, 
under Article 233 of the Treaty, they had assessed the damage 
for which reparation was due at 6,600,000,000/., not including the 
Belgian War Debt nor the 1,000,000,000/. which was to have 
been paid by May 1, 1921, and of which it was declared only. 
400,000,000/. had been met. 

Then followed the London meeting of April-May 10921, at 
which the famous Schedule of Payments was promulgated. The 
Schedule made the following demands : 


An annuity of 100,000,000/. 
26 per cent. of the value of exports. 
50,000,000/. forthwith. 


The 50,000,000/. was paid, and its division was the subject of 
special agreements. The annuity was met for a few months, 
but on December 14, 1921, the German Government notified the 
Reparation Commission of its inability to meet the instalments 
falling due on January 15, 1922, in respect of the 100,000,000, 
per annum, and on February 15, 1922, in respect of the 26 per 
cent. on exports. As a result of this demand for a moratorium, 
an inter-Allied conference was summoned to meet at Cannes, 
Mr. Lloyd George representing Great Britain and M. Briand 
France. A German delegation, led by Herr Rathenau, was also 
present. 

As a result a provisional delay was granted in the payments 
due on January 15 and February 15 on the following terms : 


(a) During the period of provisional delay the German Govern- 
ment shall pay in approved foreign securities the sum of 
1,550,000/. every ten days, the first payment to be made 
on January 18, 1922. 

(6) The German Government shall within fifteen days submit 
to the Commission a scheme with appropriate guarantees 
for the reform of its Budget and fiduciary circulation, and 
also a complete programme for the payments in specie 
and deliveries in kind for the year 1922. 

(c) The period of provisional delay will come to an end as 
soon as the Reparation Commission or the Allied 
Governments shall have arrived at a decision upon the 
project and programme mentioned in paragraph (). 


(It may be stated that the required payments were effected by 
Germany to the end of March.) 

In the course of the conference M. Briand fell from power, and 
M. Poincaré became Prime Minister. 

On March 24, 1922, there was published an official statement 
of the Reparation Commission setting out the terms on which 
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they could consent to a deferment of payments by Germany. 
(The provisional ten-day payments thus came to an end.) 

Article I. may be set out in full : 

Germany will pay in 1922— 

(a) In currency, 720,000,000 gold marks (36,000,000/.) which sum will 
include payments already made, amounting to 281,948,920 gold marks 
(14,000,000/.), the balance to be paid in instalments as follows : 

On March 15, 1922 . : . 18,051,079 gold marks. 
On May 15, June 15, July 15, August 

15, September 15, October 15 . 50,000,000 5 
On November 15 and December 15 . 60,000,000 

(6) In kind, the equivalent in goods of 1,450,000,000 gold marks 
(72,500,000/.) : 950,000,000 for France and 500,000,000 for the Allies. 

Equivalent payments in specie will be required of Germany at the end 
of 1922 in place of deliveries in kind that she has failed to make. 

The remainder of the Commission’s Note dealt with financial 
reform : the Budget of the Empire, control, reduction of expendi- 
ture, loans and levies on capital, the export of capital, the 
autonomy of the Reichsbank, and other outstanding questions. 

The scheme of financial reform was to be made effective by 
May 30, and on May 31 the Commission would decide, according 
to what had then been done by Germany, as to the continuation 
or the annulment of the suspension of payments. Failure to fulfil 
the conditions would mean the revival of the Schedule of May 1921. 

On May 31 the Reparation Commission addressed a letter to 
the German Government confirming the provisional postponement 
granted in March. 

In June 1922 a Bankers’ Committee was invited by the Repara- 
tion Commission to report (regard being had to the Schedule of 
May 1921) on the conditions on which the German Government 
could raise foreign loans. The bankers asked whether they must 
treat the payments prescribed by the Schedule as an unalterable 
obligation, and, as they did not receive a satisfactory reply to this 
inquiry, declared that ‘under present conditions they cannot 
advise that an external loan ‘is feasible.’ 

On July 12, 1922, the German Government informed the 
Reparation Commission that, especially in view of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark, they were unable to continue to meet the cash 
payments required under the March arrangement. 

This new crisis gave rise to a conference of Allied Premiers in 
London (August 1922). 

A few days before this meeting took place Lord Balfour 
despatched to the French Ambassador and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Portugal, and Greece 
his famous Note. 

He pointed out that the war debts due to Great Britain, 
excluding interest, were as follows: Germany, 1,450,000,000/. ; 
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Russia, 650,000,000/.; the Allies, 1,300,000,000/,—making an 
aggregate of 3,400,000,000/. Having referred to the fact that 
America had required us to pay the accrued interest on her debt 
(850,000,000/. at par of exchange), he summed up British aims as 
follows : 

The policy favoured by His Majesty’s Government is .. . that of 
surrendering their share of German reparation, and writing off, through 
one great transaction, the whole body of inter-Allied indebtedness. But if 
this be found impossible of accomplishment, we wish it to be understood 
that we do not in any event desire to make a profit out of any less satis. 
factory arrangement. In no circumstances do we propose to ask more 
from our debtors than is necessary to pay to our creditors. 


In face of this declaration the meeting of the Allied Premiers 
in London was fruitless. No Blue Book has been issued describing 
what took place, but from statements issued to the Press it appears 
that the British proposals were: (1) to adjourn the conference 
until the latter part of the year; (2) to leave the question of 
whether there should be a moratorium or not to be decided by 
the Reparation Commission ; (3) to agree that the guarantees 
already demanded by the Committee of Guarantees and accepted 
by the German Government should be applied immediately ; 
(4) Great Britain would undertake to make no claim of interest or 
capital on the Allied debtors pending the meeting at the end of the 
year. 

M. Poincaré, stating the position of France, said he could 
not consent to a moratorium without fresh gages and guarantees, 
Mr. Lloyd George added that he could not agree to an adjourn- 
ment without a moratorium, as that would be equivalent to an 
instruction to the Reparation Commission to grant no moratorium. 
The Premiers thus agreed to disagree and the conference came 
to an end. Whatever wider plans the British Government may 
have had as to inter-Allied debts were not officially disclosed. 

The ball was thus thrown back to M. Dubois and his colleagues, 
who, after hearing representatives of the Kriegslasten Kommission, 
replied to the German application of July 12. The sum of their 
note was that they were prepared to accept in settlement of the 
cash instalments of August 15 and September 15, and if necessary 
of the further payments falling due in the year, Government six 
months’ Treasury Bills, with a guarantee satisfactory to the 
Belgian Government, to which the payments had been assigned. 

These instalments were paid, and with the transaction disappear 
two of the leading figures, Herr Wirth and Mr. Lloyd George, who 
were succeeded in their respective countries by Herr Cuno and 
Mr. Bonar Law. 


The winter of 1922-23 saw a decisive change in the situation. 
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Early in December a conference was called in London, and the 
Germans laid proposals before it. Again the cognate question 
of inter-Allied debts was discussed, but on the plea that sufficient 
time was not available to deal with the issues involved an adjourn- 
ment was arranged for a further meeting to take place in Paris in 
the new year. 

On December 27, 1922, the Reparation Commission declared 
Germany to be in wilful default in respect of deliveries of timber, 
and the way was opened for the infliction of these ‘ economic and 
financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general such other 
measures as the respective Governments may determine,’ 
described in Annex II., Part 8, of the Treaty. 

It may be well to set out here very briefly the arguments used 
in reference to the two questions : 


(a) Are individual Governments entitled to inflict sanctions, 
or must action be taken in common by the Allies ? 

(0) Are the words ‘ such other measures ’ applicable to military 
action, or must they be ejusdem generis as the ‘ economic 
and financial’ reprisals with which they are connected 
in the Treaty ? 


The case of the French as to (b) would presumably be that the 
sanctions they imposed, to which reference will be made in a 
moment, were only incidentally of a military kind. 

This view finds support from German sources in the defence 
put forward by the counsel for German prisoners—for instance, 
the Burgomaster of Oberhausen (February 1923) and Herr 
Krupp von Bohlen (August 1923). The point urged was that, as 
there was no state of war, martial law could not exist. It is 
round (a) that the greater controversy rages. To support the 
view that ‘ common accord ’ was required for such measures there 
was M. Barthou’s report on the Treaty—‘ the Powers may take in 
common accord,’ etc.—and the obvious impossibility of separate 
and individual action as summed up by M., Clemenceau in his 
letter to Roumania, who attempted the forcible seizure of 
Hungarian assets in I919. 

It is obvious that if the collection of reparations were to be allowed 
to degenerate into individual and competitive action by the several Allied 
and Associated Powers, injustice would be done and cupidity aroused, and 
in the confusion of unco-ordinated action the enemy would either evade 
or be incapacitated from making the maximum of reparation. 


It may be added that the British law officers expressed their 
view (April 11, 1923) that the occupation of the Ruhr by France 
and Belgium was contrary to the Treaty. 

On the other side, M. Poincaré reminds us that on several 
occasions between June 1920 and the London conference of 
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May 1921 threats have been made to occupy further Germany 
territory, and if it is replied that such occupation was to be under. 
taken by the Allies in common, he relies upon a statement mage 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in October 1920, when in respect to 
the release of certain German property in this country he claimed 
that the ‘ respective Governments ’ could decide such a question 
for themselves. 

Here we must leave the legal question to return to the general 
narrative. Almost immediately after the Commission’s decision 
that Germany was in wilful default came Mr. Secretary Hughes’ 
speech at Newhaven. He intimated that should the European 
statesmen see fit to invite men of the highest authority to consider 
the question of reparations, he had no doubt that distinguished 
Americans would be willing to serve on such a Commission, and 
if this were done the avenues of American helpfulness would 
‘open hopefully.’ About this time the German Government, 
with a view to meeting the French demand for security, made, 
through America, a proposal for a ‘ plébiscite before war.’ As 
the proposal was ignored by the French, nothing came of it. 

The adjourned conference of Allied Premiers, which met in 
Paris in the first days of January 1923, concluded, unfortunately 
without success, Mr. Bonar Law’s one independent effort to settle 
' the problem. A full account of these conversations will be found 
in Command Paper 1812 of 1923. M. Poincaré again pressed his 
plan for productive pledges which were estimated to yield 
50,000,0001. Stabilisation of the currency and control of the 
German Budget were part of the plan. 

The British proposal was that in respect of all classes of 
Treaty obligations Germany should issue two series of bonds: 
the first for 2,500,000,000/. ; the second for 865,000,000/., the 
second series of bonds representing deferred interest, as a 
moratorium for four years was to be granted. 

Annuities from 100,000,000/. to a possible 166,000,000/. were 
to meet the service of these bonds. There was no term of years, 
but the bonds could be redeemed at extremely favourable terms 
in the early years, the purpose being to induce Germany to 
substitute private investors for the Allied creditors. 

The distribution of the first series of bonds was on the Spa 
percentage, and of the second series on the basis of debt to America. 
With certain concessions from France and Italy, the British share 
came to about 850,000,000/. The French and Italian debts to 
Great Britain were to be cancelled and productive guarantees, 
against Germany were to be abandoned. 

The conference failed, and M. Poincaré, in a concluding speech, 
declared that the British proposals would involve, together with 
a considerable reduction of the debt owing to France, the over- 
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throw of the Treaty of Versailles. The truth is he was set on 
carrying out the Ruhr scheme, which had so often been threatened 
by the Allies in common. 

How thoroughly the plans had been prepared was shown in a 
secret report made by M. Dariac, and published in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly on November 3, 1922. This document threw 
alight ahead by which the subsequent French plans of occupation, 
taxation, and separation or Rhenish independence could be 
accurately forecasted and, when executed, more fully under- 
stood. 

On January 10 the French troops entered the Ruhr Valley, 
gradually extending the area seized. The Reparation Com- 
mission in the meantime had declared Germany again in default, 
and in view of the German Government’s declaration on 
January 11 that they were no longer able to continue to make 
deliveries of any kind to the invaders, the Commission on 
January 26 formally revived the 1921 Schedule of Payments. 

It is impossible here to describe in detail the story of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Official passive resistance lasted from 
the Note of January 11, referred to above, to the Proclamation of 
September 26, when it was abandoned. M. Clemenceau had 
declared he was opposed to the scheme on the political ground 
that it would alienate British and American opinion. He also 
doubted its productivity (Petit Parisien, December 14, 1922). 
Events justified his forecast. The military operations necessi- 
tated supplementary grants. The seizure of marks was a failure, 
because their value sank headlong. Transport of the booty was 
at first impossible and always most difficult. It was necessary 
to deport thousands of German railwaymen and replace them 
with Frenchmen. A special régie of the railways was established 
(which, however, did not extend to the lines in the British occupied 
zone). Civil disorder was widespread. The Separatist movement, 
engineered by the French and led by men whose private character 
was not exemplary, failed completely. Its last and most promising 
puisch in the Palatinate was investigated by a British Com- 
missioner, Mr. Clive, who declared curtly : 

1. Overwhelming mass of population are opposed to autonomous 


government. 
2. This Government could never have come into existence without 


French support, and would immediately be driven out if French support 
were withdrawn (Hansard, January 21, 1924). 

It only remains to consider M. Poincaré’s effort (The Times, 
April 3, 1924) to prove that the adventure had proved financially 
successful. He declared that the excess of receipts to December 
31, 1923 (which included, of course, three months of the post- 
esistance period), was 651,000,000 francs, say 6,000,000. 
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To the French figures of 1923 profit must be added the value 
of deliveries in kind made to the Allies during the year, given by 
Mr. Snowden (The Times, March 5, 1924) as 14,900,000/., and the 
product of the Treasury bills issued in favour of Belgium. 

We must deduct the heavy losses suffered by French industry 
which was dependent on Ruhr products, to say nothing of ‘the 
damage inflicted on France by the fall in the value of the franc, 

Against this we may set the fact that deliveries in kind alone 
amounted for the preceding year to 695,606,800 gold marks, 
say, 35,000,000/. (The Times, April 25, 1923), to which must be 
added the cash payments of the year. 

It can hardly be argued, therefore, that the occupation of the 
Ruhr has been more profitable than other methods of extracting 
payment. 

M. Poincaré’s estimate of a yield of 3,000,000,000 francs for 
1924 is, of course, merely conjectural. 


No more need be said of the story of the Ruhr. Let us retum 
to the general negotiations. Mr. Baldwin visited America in the 
spring of 1923, and the hope of a general inter-Allied debt settle- 
ment was diminished by the funding agreement made with the 
United States. 

A new German Note was delivered on May 2 in response to 
encouragement given by Lord Curzon in a speech on April 20. 
The Note offered to accept a total reparation obligation of 
I,500,000,000/., or, if this figure was not considered satisfactory, 
it was proposed that the whole problem should be submitted to 
an impartial Commission. 

The Ruhr was to be evacuated, and material guarantees were 
offered. This offer the French, Belgian and Italian Governments - 
rejected. The British reply declared the amount offered to be 
inadequate, pointed out that the materia] guarantees were not 
specific, and invited the Germans to reconsider and expand their 
proposals. It was at this stage that Mr. Baldwin became Prime 
Minister. 

On June 7 a new Note was sent from Berlin. It intimated that 
Germany, having assessed her own capacity to pay, was not willing 
for the sake of obtaining a temporary alleviation of her political 
difficulties to promise more, but she would consent to the decision 
of the matter by an impartial tribunal, to which all information 
would be disclosed. As to the guarantees referred to in the earlier 
Note, a definite offer was now made, firstly, of the railway 
system; secondly, of industry, banking, trade, traffic, and 
agriculture ; and thirdly, of Customs and Excise. In conclusion 
a conference was requested. 
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This Note was followed not by a reply to Germany, but by a 
lengthy correspondence between the Allies, the whole of which 
will be found in C.D. 1943 of 1923. Great Britain inquired of 
France and Belgium what they meant by the cessation of passive 
resistance. Further, the question of the French debt was raised, 
France declaring that for her the May 1921 Schedule was irre- 
vocably fixed, and that she would meet her obligations to us in 
the ‘C’ bonds, which formed the final and really irrecoverable 
instalments of the 6,600,000,0001. 

Having received these replies, Mr. Baldwin announced on 
July 12 that Great Britain intended to take a lead. The lead 
consisted of two documents—a draft reply to the German Note 
of June 7 and a covering letter to the great. Powers submitting 
the draft to them. 

The suggested reply favoured inquiry by impartial experts ; 
as to guarantees, it was remarked that their economic value 
depended on the stabilisation of the mark and the balancing of the 
Budget. In conclusion, the German Government was advised to 
withdraw the ordinances and decrees which had organised and 
fomented the policy of passive resistance, and the belief was 
expressed (which France and Belgium were to confirm by con- 
senting to the Note) that such action as was recommended would 
involve a reconsideration by the occupying Powers of the con- 
ditions of their occupation and a gradual return to the normal 
features of industrial life in the Ruhr. 

So far from providing the ‘lead’ which Mr. Baldwin had 
promised on July 12, this Budget, while it was well received by 
Italy and Japan, provoked an acrimonious correspondence with 
France, and found no favourable echo in Belgium. 

The French reaffirmed that they would only abandon their 
pledge progressively and in proportion as they were paid. They 
declared that they had always known that the exploitation would 
not produce the necessary sums (a surprising assertion in view 
of the statements made in January and the calculations of the 
Dariac Report), and that they had succeeded in their real 
objective, that of producing the ‘ will to pay.’ As to impartial 
experts, how could they make estimates more trustworthy than 
those of May 1921 ? 

This document led to the famous despatch of August 11, which 
summed up the British view at the end of four years of negotiation. 
Its conclusions were as follows : 


(a2) Germany’s maximum capacity must be determined by 
impartial experts. 

(6) Payment was only possible by a stabilisation of the 
currency and the production of a Budget surplus. 

Vor. XCVI—No. 569 I 
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(c) This surplus had then to be converted into a form in which 
it could be used for external payments. 

(2) Forcible interference in the economic life of Germany 
could not assist the necessary restoration. 

(e) The British demand would be limited to what was required _ 
to meet the British war debt to the United States. 


A Memorandum on the question of inter-Allied debts was 
subjoined, which adhered to the January suggestions of Mr. Bonar 
Law, though recognising that intervening events had rendered the 
scheme less attractive to the British Government. 

In this and the German Notes of May and June we have a 
forecast of some of the chief conclusions of the Dawes Report. 

After further replies on August 22 from France and from 
Belgium on August 28, a deadlock appeared to have been reached, 
which was not effectively relieved by the Baldwin-Poincaré 
meeting of September, when it was somewhat strangely discovered 
that there was ‘ a common agreement of views.’ 


Two new events now occurred which produced the present and 
more favourable development. As stated above, passive resist- 
ance came to an end on September 26, and on October 9 President 
Coolidge revived the Hughes suggestion of December 29, 1922, 


for an impartial inquiry. By an adroit manceuvre, M. Poincaré 
appeared to seize the lead, with the result that the McKenna and 
Dawes Committees were appointed. Their conclusions were : 


THE Dawes CoMMITTEE FINDINGS 


1. No complete moratorium. 

2. Graduated payments for four years after which a minimum total 
annual sum of 125,000,000/. 

3. An immediate external loan of 40,000,000/. 

4. Creation of new Bank of Issue or reorganisation of Reichsbank, 
General Board of Foreign Control to sit alongside the German Managing 
Board. 

5. No other foreign control. General control only in case of failure. 

6. Payments to be made by Germany from railway bonds, industrial 
debentures and specially assigned taxes as well as from normal Budget 
taxes. 

7. The Schedule of Payments to run only as from the date when 
Germany regains full economic and fiscal sovereignty over her territory. 

THE McKENNA COMMITTEE FINDINGS 

The amount of capital of all kinds held abroad by Germany is 
337,500,000/., contrasting with 1,400,000,000 in 1914. No special legisla- 
tion can be of much avail in bringing exported capital back to Germany. 
Restoration of stability and normal conditions needed. 

The problem is not solved, but these findings hold the field. 
The first task is to secure their acceptance as an undivided whole. 
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The British Government is willing. The German Government 
before the elections intimated agreement, and put in hand the 
necessary consequential arrangements. (Whether the new 
Reichstag will provide the requisite majorities is not so clear.) 
Whereas M. Poincaré intimated only a tentative approval, the 
French elections have materially improved the position. Assum- 
ing, however, a general concord, the Allies have still the hardest 
nut of all to crack, namely, to decide how to take their money. 
They must recognise in the words of the Dawes Report : 


The distinction between the taxpayers’ ‘ capacity to pay *in Germany, 
and Germany’s capacity to pay the Allies. 


WEDGWoopD BENN. 
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THE TSAR’S MURDER: AND THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT'S GUILT 


ALTHOUGH exactly six years have elapsed since the ex-Tsar 
Nicholas II. and his family were massacred in a Siberian cellar, 
it is only now that the world has at last come into possession of 
the complete facts. The murder took place in July 1918 ; a few 
days later the White troops entered Ekaterinburg, the scene of 
the crime, and Admiral Kolchak, their commander, immediately 
ordered an inquiry. After various changes of personnel the 
investigation was completed so far as Siberia was concerned, but 
Admiral Kolchak had gone the way of his Emperor, and his armies 
were destroyed. M. Nicholas Sokoloff, a judge of the Omsk 
courts, who had taken charge of the inquiry, succeeded in carrying 
his materials to Europe, where he finished his investigation by 
examining certain refugees—officials of the Kerensky period and 
others ; and now he has published the final text of his dis- 
coveries. The book, including the depositions, lists, copies of 
letters, telegrams, etc., bearing on the murder, extends to 
some 120,000 words, and is illustrated by photographs showing 
various parts of the evidence. M. Sokoloff’s publication contains 
everything of importance about the killing of the Tsar ; it is an 
open secret that all who have hitherto written on this subject 
have based their accounts in part upon the evidence collected by 
M. Sokoloff, and made known to them by him. He has had to 
publish in French, since there is no longer any responsible non- 
Bolshevist Russian authority in a position to produce his work 
in the original tongue. And although the Bolshevists in 1919 
professed to have executed the murderer of the Tsar—after having 
approved the act a year before—it is too much to expect them to 
wish to publish a collection of documents that shows now for the 
first time conclusively that their own leaders were responsible 
for the murder. 

Readers of The Nineteenth Century and After will recall the 
very remarkable article that appeared in its issue of September 
1920, under the heading of ‘ Yurovsky and the Murder of the 
Tsar,’ in which Captain Francis McCullagh set out the results 
of his own first-hand inquiries into the crime in Ekaterin- 
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. This article, which contained a most vivid and detailed 
account of the murder and the principal personages in it, was 
not only the first important description of it in English, but 
has remained the best. The present lines must, therefore, be 
regarded rather as a postscript to Captain McCullagh’s article 
than an attempt at a new rendering of the same events. The 
reason for their appearance is that M. Sokoloff’s book shows that 
Captain McCullagh’s information was incomplete in one. very 
important respect—the question of responsibility—and in one or 
two quite minor matters ; this was only to be expected from an 
investigation undertaken in such dangerous and difficult circum- 
stances, and Captain McCullagh himself, as I have the best reasons 
for knowing, is the first to admit that in some things he may have 
fallen into error. When I mention that the question of responsi- 
bility hinges very largely upon a piece of evidence that was not 
disclosed until September 1920, the very month in which Captain 
McCullagh’s article appeared, it will be clear that he could not be 
expected to solve it. 

For the convenience of those who are unable to refer to 
Captain McCullagh’s article, I venture to set out most briefly the 
main incidents of the Tsar’s martyrdom. 

He abdicated in March 1917, and was confined at Tsarskoye 
Selo, near Petrograd, until August of that year, when, with the 
Empress, the Tsarevich, and the four Grand Duchesses, his 
daughters, he was removed to Tobolsk, in Siberia. There they 
were lodged in the house that had been occupied by the Governor, 
and enjoyed a certain minimum of comfort and consideration from 
their guards. It is probable that during this winter attempts 
were made by Russian sympathisers to get into touch with the 
Imperial prisoners, with a view to effecting their escape ; nothing 
came of these attempts, and it is likely that they were frustrated 
principally by a certain Soloviov, Rasputin’s son-in-law, of whom 
I shall have something to say later. In April 1918 the supposedly 
Bolshevist commissary, Yakovlev, arrived at Tobolsk and at 
once set out westwards with the Tsar, the Tsaritsa and their 
daughter Marie ; it is a matter of history that the Bolshevists 
stopped them before they passed Ekaterinburg, that Yakovlev 
was removed from his position, and the three captives imprisoned 
in the fatal house of M. Ipatiev in Ekaterinburg, where they were 
soon joined by the rest of the family, left behind at Tobolsk. 
Life at the Ipatiev house grew more and more uncomfortable : 
the new guards were drunkards and ruffians ; the prisoners were 
restricted in their movements and in their diet to such an extent 
that it is a marvel they did not suffer more seriously from illness. 
At the beginning of July 1918 things took a change for the worse 
still, Yurovsky, one of the heads of the local ‘ Cheka ’ (‘ Extra- 
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ordinary Commission,’ 7.¢., Inquisition), was placed in charge of 
them. The Czech troops were advancing on the city, and the 


Bolshevists prepared to evacuate it. At midnight on the’ 16th 


Yurovsky entered the prisoners’ rooms and ordered them to 


descend to the ground floor, lest stray bullets from outside harm - 


them. An hour later the Imperial pair, the five children, the 
doctor and the three servants descended the stairs, and were 
slaughtered in cold blood by Yurovsky and his assistants, their 
corpses being then removed to a neighbouring forest, burnt with 
acid and fire, and thrown down a disused pit. 

Whatever the errors and follies of his reign, the Tsar dis- 
played through all the humiliations of his captivity a degree of 
fortitude, dignity and longsuffering that few in the days of his 
prosperity had imagined him to possess; his gentle courage 
enheartened his family also to bear their sorrows with resignation, 

I come now to the matter of responsibility. Captain McCullagh 
states in the course of his admirable article that Yurovsky and his 
fellow-chiefs of the ‘ Cheka’ were primarily responsible for the 


murders. ‘ No record,’ he says, ‘has been found to show that the 


Bolshevik Government ordered the murder, which was probably 
due to Yurovsky’s fear that the Tsar might be rescued by the 
Czecho-Slovaks.’ With the new evidence provided by M. Sokoloff, 
it is now possible to assert that the opposite is the case, and that 
the Bolshevist Government at Moscow was directly responsible 
for the murder. 

When the Kolchak inquiry began, one of the first steps taken 
was to seize copies of all telegrams and conversations on the direct 
wire that seemed to bear on the murder. M. Sokoloff observed 
that only one telegram was sent to Moscow by the ‘ Cheka’ on 
July 17, the day after the crime. He naturally decided that, 
could this message (which was in a numerical code) be deciphered, 
it would be likely to throw important light on the subject. For 
two years the telegram—and others in the same code—resisted 
all attempts to unravel its meaning; but at last, when M. 
Sokoloff was already in Europe, he found an expert cryptographer, 
who succeeded where the others had failed. It was then discovered 
that the telegram read as follows : 


Tell Sverdlov that the whole family has met the same fate as its head. 
Officially the family will perish during the evacuation. 


It was addressed to the Secretary of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, of which Sverdlov was a leading member, and was 
signed by Bieloborodof, who, with Yurovsky and a certain 
Golostchekin, was the chief of the Ekaterinburg ‘ Cheka.’ 

On the following day, the 18th, Sverdlov, evidently on receipt 
of this cable, announced to the Bolshevist Central Executive 
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Committee that the Tsar had been shot and his family removed 
to a place of safety. Here is Sverdlov’s own account, reprinted 
from a conversation on the direct wire with someone at Ekaterin- 
burg two days later. Who this someone was we shall see in a 
moment ; to elucidate the matter it is necessary to point out that 
the parties to the conversation use both ‘ you ’ in.the plural and 
the familiar ‘ thou ’ of old friends. 

Sverdlov asks : ‘ What is the news with you ? ’ 

The man at Ekaterinburg replies : ‘ The situation at the front 
isa little better than yesterday. The enemy has concentrated all 
his forces on Ekaterinburg, weakening his other fronts for this 
purpose. It is hard to say how long we can hold the town. We 
are taking all measures to hold it. Everything unnecessary has 
been evacuated. A courier left yesterday with the documents 
that interest you. Wilt thou communicate the decision of the 
Executive Committee, and may we bring to the knowledge of the 
population the text known by you ?’ 

To this Sverdlov replies : ‘ At the meeting of the Presidium of 
the Executive Committee on the 18th it was resolved to approve 
the decision of the regional Soviet of the Urals. You may publish 
your text. Yesterday we had a similar communication published 
inthe papers. I am sending for the exact text, and will transmit 
itto thee. Meanwhile I give thee the following instructions... . .’ 
Sverdlov tells his friend to try to hold Ekaterinburg at all costs ; 
afew minutes later the text of the proclamation arrives, and he 
proceeds to transmit it to him. 

That evening, the 2oth (not the 19th, as Captain McCullagh 
was informed) there took place a meeting of the regional Soviet of 
the Urals, and for the first time in Ekaterinburg Golostchekin 
announced publicly the murder of the Tsar. He added, just as 
Sverdlov had done two days before at Moscow, that the rest of the 
Imperial family had been removed to a place of safety. Next 
day placards were distributed through Ekaterinburg which 
announced, in almost identical terms with the statement published 
at Moscow on the rgth, that the execution of the Tsar had been 
designed to counteract a plot to rescue him, and that, once more, 
the other members of his family had been saved. 

We see, then, two very curious facts. In the first place, 
Sverdlov immediately understood, without any explanation, the 
cryptic message that ‘the whole family has met the same fate 
as its head.’ He at once announced the Tsar’s death to his 
colleagues! It is thus clear that Sverdlov knew beforehand of 
the fate intended for the Tsar. 

Secondly, as M. Sokoloff points out, it is very odd that the 
regional Soviet of the Urals dared to order the Tsar’s execution 
(according to the official statement issued at Moscow), but yet, 
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as we have seen, feared to publish the news at Ekaterinburg until _ 
Moscow’s permission had been obtained. The regional Soviet, 
of course, knew nothing whatever about it ; so far as Ekaterinburg 
was concerned, only Yurovsky, Golostchekin and Bieloborodof, 
the heads of the ‘ Cheka,’ were in the plot. 

It may be objected that, although it seems pretty clear that 
Moscow—or Sverdlov, at least—knew of the crime before it took 
place, no telegrams or other documents show how the instructions 
were transmitted from Moscow to Ekaterinburg. But there is 
no need to try to find such papers. For there is ample proof 
that Golostchekin, one of the three chief men in Ekaterinburg, had 
. himself been in Moscow during the previous weeks, and had 
just returned to Ekaterinburg at the time when the preparations 
for the murder were made. 

This evidence is contained in the following telegram, which 
announces the change of guards for the prisoners at the en 
of July : 


Moscow. Sverdlov for Golostchekin. 
+ + « ¥urovsky replaces Avdieef. The indoor guard has been entirely 
.—BIELOBORODOF, 


Clearly, then, Golostchekin was in Moscow and in close touch 
with Sverdlov at the time when Yurovsky was placed in charge 
of the Tsar, a fortnight or so before the murder. M. Sokoloff 
declares that Golostchekin reached Ekaterinburg on July 14, 
which is the exact moment when Yurovsky began to make the 
preparations for the assassination. Golostchekin himself was seen 
returning with Yurovsky from the grisly scene of the destruction 
of the bodies. 

Tt is evident also that Golostchekin is the man who had the 
conversation with Sverdlov on the direct wire. He was an old 
friend and fellow-exile of his co-religionist Sverdlov ; they are 
known to have addressed each other in the second person singular. 

Here, then, is the chain of evidence : Golostchekin is in Moscow 
at the beginning of July, and returns to Ekaterinburg a few days 
before the murder. On the night of the 16th the massacre takes 
place, under the direction of the three ‘Chekists ’ and without 
the regional Soviet’s being aware of it. On the following day 
Bieloborodof sends the code telegram to Sverdlov, and the latter 
immediately announces the Tsar’s execution ‘ by decision of the 
regional Soviet of the Urals,’ and states, moreover—a thing that 
is not even hinted at in the code telegram—that important papers, 
disclosing a counter-revolutionary plot to rescue the Tsar, are on 
their way to Moscow. Two days later Sverdlov and Golostchekin 
converse on the direct wire, and the latter is given permission 
to announce the murder to the very people who are supposed to 
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fave authorised it; in his statement to them Golostchekin 
faithfully follows the line laid down by Moscow, and pretends that 
the Tsaritsa and the children are in safety. Yurovsky (the 
‘courier ’) has already left’ Ekaterinburg for Moscow with the 
diaries and other papers of the victims. 

If this were not enough to demonstrate Moscow’s part in the 
tragedy—for what Sverdlov did he could hardly have done 
without the consent of his colleagues in the Central Executive at 
Moscow (cf. the ‘ you’ in the plural in the messages to him on the 
direct wire)—it may be pointed out that within twenty-four hours 
of the murder of the Imperial prisoners at Ekaterinburg a similar 
massacre took place near Perm of another party of captives, 
including the Grand Duke Serge Mihailovich, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth Feodorovna, and several princes. They were thrown 
dlive down a mine. The official Bolshevist story of their death is 
that they were carried off by a band of unknowns after a fight 
with the guards, both sides suffering casualties. An alternative 
tale spread by the local Bolshevist officers among their troops 
(who, having taken part in no fight of any kind, could hardly be 
expected to ‘swallow’ the official explanation), was that White 
oficers had swooped down in aeroplanes and carried off the 
prisoners. Their corpses were discovered by the Kolchak com- 
mission of inquiry at the foot of the mine-shaft. 

A very short time before the murder of the Tsar his brother, 
the Grand Duke Michael, was assassinated at Perm. He was 
taken out of his prison by some unknown men, presumably of the 
‘Cheka,’ was not allowed to take with him some medicines without 
which he could not live a day, and was never seen again. The 
Bolshevist official story is that he ‘escaped.’ The idea is non- 
sensical, and his name too must be added to the list of Imperial 
victims in the months of June and July 1918. 

It is obvious that the Bolshevists, fearful of what might happen 
to them in the autumn of 1918, when their prospects seemed 
very dark, determined to slam the door on the old Russia by the 
destruction of all the members of the Imperial family whose 
existence might be dangerous for them, and who were in their 
hands. 


There is one other point about which I should like to say a few 
words. It is the share of Soloviov, Rasputin’s son-in-law, in 
the misery and misfortunes of the prisoners. 

The part that Rasputin played in the downfall of the Romanovs 
cannot be exaggerated. His influence was fated to harm them even 
after his death. In the summer of 1917 his daughter, Matrona, 
whom I remember once to have seen in his apartment in Petro- 
grad, married a revolutionary officer named Boris Nicolaievich 
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Soloviov. The amazing thing is that this man, like his deaj 
father-in-law, was a hypnotist. If one may believe his diary—for 
both he and Matrona kept diaries, which fell into M. Sokoloff’s 
hands—she did not attract him physically or mentally. It would 
seem, therefore, that he married her for the ‘ goodwill’ of 
Rasputin’s reputation and for the money he left her. In any 
case, this individual became stationed at Tiumen, and, using his 
wife’s influence with the Tsaritsa, became the channel through 
which the various Monarchist organisations in European Russia 
endeavoured to communicate with the prisoners. It is now known ~ 
that not only did he do nothing to assist the people who trusted 
him, but that he definitely betrayed their agents to the Bolshevists, 

Soloviov is not a figure to deal with at length, but his part 
in the Imperial misfortunes forms a fitting postscript to the 
shameful story of Rasputin and the Russian Court, to which 9 
much that has happened since has been a logical ending. 


C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS, 
(C. E. Bechhofer.) 
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AUSTRALIA’S TERRITORIES 


In the course of a brief career as a Commonwealth, Australia has 
already assumed what may be termed colonial responsibilities of 
her own. At different times and by virtue of different transac- 
tions she has acquired both on the continent and in the Pacific 
extensive territory whose relationship to her is substantially 
that of a Crown Colony to Britain. She also holds under man- 
date the former German possessions in New Guinea, and, with 
Great Britain and New Zealand, exercises the mandate over 
Nauru. In her capacity of mandatory Australia must render an 
annual account of her stewardship to the League of Nations. 
Some of these territories are of no great importance, and their 
administration presents no difficulties. Others are potentially 
rich, but undeveloped. Their progress has been retarded by 
their isolation, the smallness of the white population, and the 
absence of an adequate supply of labour. In others, again, there 
is a native population whose welfare must be the paramount 
consideration. That principle has governed Australian policy 
in Papua. It has also been asserted in the mandate over German 
New Guinea, where the véle of trustee has been explicitly assigned 
to the mandatory by the Covenant of the League. These acces- 
sions have brought in their train many perplexing problems which 
the Commonwealth, inexperienced as she is in colonial administra- 
tion, has as yet hardly begun to solve. The British have 
traditionally a genius for colonisation. It remains to be seen 
whether Australians have inherited it. Meanwhile a description 
of this imperium in imperio, these territories subject to Common- 
wealth control, may serve to indicate the nature of the task which 
Australia has undertaken and the manner in which she is fulfilling it. 


THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY 


Little need be said of the territory in which the embryonic 
Federal capital is situated. The question of the seat of govern- 
ment is always an important one in a federation. It agitated the 
Pan-Arcadian League 2300 years ago. It was the rock upon 
which the Federal movement in Australia at one time threatened 
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to split. Acute intercolonial rivalries, in particular the mutujl 
jealousy of Melbourne and Sydney, were a bar to the acceptancs 
of an existing capital as the seat of the Federal Government, 
New South Wales, indeed, practically made the possession of the 
capital a condition of joining the Federation. The United State 
furnished a precedent for the establishment of a capital ip 
neutral territory, and eventually it was provided by the Con 
stitution that the seat of government should be in New South 
Wales, at a distance of not less than 100 miles from Sydney; 

The next thing was to choose a site. Numerous localitig 
discovered that they had ideal qualifications, and, after their 
respective merits had been heatedly canvassed, what is known as 
the Canberra site was selected and transferred to the Common. 
wealth. This is a stretch of pleasant open country, some 200 
miles south-west of Sydney. It has a general elevation of 2000 
feet, and in shape and extent is not dissimilar to the county of 
Nottingham. It is less than 100 miles as the crow flies 
from the fine natural harbour of Jervis Bay (the home of the 
Royal Australian Naval College), which will one day serve as its 
port. The Canberra site has been criticised on the ground that the 
water supply will be insufficient for the needs of a great city, 
But even if these apprehensions are well founded it will be long 

_ before any difficulty is experienced. For at present Canberma 
exists only on paper. Competitive designs for the capital wer 
invited, and the plan of Mr. W. B. Griffin, an American, was 
adopted with modifications. In 1913, amidst great pomp and 
ceremony, the foundation stone—the first of several—was laid 
by Lord Denman, the then Governor-General. And that is all, 
or nearly all. 

The delay in going ahead with the building of the capital is, 
no doubt, largely due to the war and the post-war financial 
stringency. But it is also, in no small measure, attributable to 
the hostility to the project which is displayed outside New South 
Wales and Queensland. Ever since federation Melbourne has 
been the de facto seat of government, and Melbourne naturally 
considers that an arrangement expressly intended to be provi- 
sional is the best possible one. Melbourne interests have 
strenuously opposed a transfer, and a similar antagonism is 
exhibited in the Federal Parliament. Money for constructional 
purposes is grudgingly bestowed. Many of our legislators quite 
frankly dislike the prospect of having to go farther afield and to 
exchange the amenities of Melbourne for the austerities of what 
the Melbourne Press calls the ‘ bush capital.’ New South Wales 
alleges that its original fears have been realised, and that Federal 
administration is, in fact, coloured by Melbourne interests. 
Periodically in New South Wales there are more or less vigorous 
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agitators on the subject. In response to one of them the Federal 
Government voted an amount which would go some way towards 
the erection of a temporary Parliament House and a hostel for 
members, and these have now actually been begun. There are 
even optimists who entertain the hope, if not the expectation, 
that in three or four years the Federal Parliament will sit in 
Canberra. But most Australians are sceptical on the point. 
They will believe in that consummation when they actually 
witness it. It is probable that the ‘cloud-capp’d towers,’ the 

us palaces, the solemn temples, of the plain of Canberra are 
destined to remain the baseless fabric of a vision for a long time to 


come. 
NorFOLK ISLAND 


The interest attaching to Norfolk Island, a little spot of land 
in the Pacific, about 930 miles north-east of Sydney, is chiefly 
historical. This island, which was originally annexed to Tas- 
mania, and later to New South Wales, was taken over by the 
Commonwealth in 1914. In the old days of transportation it was 
aconvict station, where incorrigibles were sent and subjected to a 
discipline of brutal severity. That régime, in all its horror, has 
been described by the late Marcus Clarke in For the Term of his 
Natural Life, and forms a black chapter in the annals of penal 
administration. Gradually reports of the abuses prevalent 
reached the outer world. A public outcry followed which led 
to the abandonment of the island as a penal settlement and the 
removal of the convicts in 1855. Their place was taken by the 
Pitcairn Islanders—the descendants of the Bounty mutineers. 
The story of that mutiny itself is worth recalling. 

In 1788 Lieutenant Bligh was sent with H.M.S. Bounty to 
Tahiti to collect bread-fruit trees for transplantation in the West 
Indies. Bligh was a martinet; his travel-worn crew were 
ensnared by the delights of these lotus islands. They seized the 
ship, and put Bligh and the loyalists in a scantily provisioned 
open boat, which, by a remarkable feat of seamanship, he navi- 
gated to Timor, 3600 miles away. Some of the mutineers elected 
tostay in Tahiti—unwisely, as it proved, for when Bligh returned 
to England with the news the authorities despatched a vessel to 
getthem. They were brought home in irons, and several of them 
were hung. Meanwhile nine of the mutineers, with their 
Tahitian consorts, had gone to Pitcairn Island, where they soon 
fell out among themselves. A few years later the survivors were 
jomed by three sailors from passing ships. In 1856 their descen- 
dants numbered almost 200 souls, a population which so small an 
island could ill support. For some time past they had been 
appealing to the British Government for assistance, and on the 
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departure of the convicts they were transferred en masse to Norfolk 
Island. There they have continued to multiply. Surely in m 
other community in the world are there so few surnames, 

from the officials and the employés of the cable station, if ay 
inhabitant is not called Quintal, he is probably a Buffets, 9. 
Christian or a Nobbs. The islanders lead an Arcadian existence 
under the benevolent despotism of an administrator, a forme 
commandant of the Royal Military College, Duntroon. Theres 
one policeman, a sinecurist. The industries of the island ap 
unimportant ; the most lucrative is the tourist traffic. With 
better equipment and more up-to-date methods there are great 
possibilities in whaling. A certain amount of fruit and fish js 
exported, but an infrequent steamer service prevents the develop. 
ment of the trade in these. However, it allows more time for 
cricket. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 


The history of the Northern Territory from the first settlement, 
100 years ago, till to-day, is one of disappointment and wasted 
effort. This Territory, which stretches from the northern bo 
of South Australia, and comprises about a sixth of the continent, 
consists roughly of three zones. There is the coastal belt, with 
_ ahumid climate and rather poor soil. South of this is an extensive 
tract of first-class pastoral country, and still further south an area 
which, if not exactly the ‘desert’ that the explorers styled it, 
will be capable, even in the most favourable circumstances, of 
supporting only a sparse population. In 1863 the Territory was 
annexed to South Australia. Gold was discovered not long after 
wards, and quite a rush followed. At no time since has ther 
been so much activity in the Territory. But it was short-lived 
The conditions of life were rough in the extreme. Distance and 
difficulties of transport made the gold enormously expensive to 
win. Before long the boom subsided. 

The South Australian Government addressed itself with vigour 
to its new responsibilities. By 1872 the transcontinental tele- 
graph line was completed, and Australia was at last brought into 
cable communication with the outer world. A narrow-gauge 
railway was built to Oodnadatta, some 680 miles north of Adelaide, 
and from Darwin, 120 miles south, to Pine Creek. These were 
notable achievements for a community numerically small. How- 
ever, the development of the Territory was a task beyond South 
Australia’s powers. The years passed, but no appreciable pro- 
gress was made, and eventually, in 1911, the Commonwealth 
assumed control. The agreement provided that it should con- 
struct a railway from Pine Creek southward to a point on the 
Oodnadatta line. 
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It was hoped that the transfer marked the dawn of a new era 
for the Territory. Surely, with such largely increased resources 
behind it, it was bound to go ahead. Mr. Fisher’s Government 
embarked upon a somewhat grandiose development policy. A 
hierarchy of officials was installed in Darwin. Subsidies were 
promised—and paid—to various industries. But the hopes of 
those days have not been fulfilled. Notwithstanding the lavish 
expenditure of public money by every party when in office, all 
has been to no purpose. Since the Commonwealth took over the 
Territory the latter has actually gone back. The population 
now (apart from aboriginals) is less than half of what it was in 
1gi1, and is decreasing yearly. Despite generous grants, the 
mining and agricultural industries from which so much was 
expected are practically dead. Production in the Territory is 
dwindling. Business in Darwin, the one town that the Territory 
boasts, is stagnant, and there is serious unemployment. Many 
residents have recently availed themselves of free passages to the 
south offered by the authorities. Many more are in receipt of 
Government rations. The remainder, apparently taking a leaf 
from the book of the ingenious Barbadoans, eke ‘out a livelihood 
by handling the goods intended for each other’s consumption. 
But for the officials and the staff of the cable station it is difficult 
to see how Darwin would continue to exist. The one industry 
which has hitherto had any success is cattle-raising, for which the 
country is pre-eminently suited. But it is severely handicapped 
by the lack of markets. ‘ Overlanding ’ the cattle to the Eastern 
States is at best a precarious business. Sometimes the prices 
they have fetched have not paid for the droving charges, and in 
dry seasons they cannot get through at all. A few years ago, to 
the great relief of the pastoral industry, the well-known firm of 
Veshey Bros., Ltd., established large meat-works just outside 
Darwin. But for various reasons, among which were labour 
troubles and the inadequacy of wharfage and shipping facilities, 
they were unable to carry on, and had to close down. This year 
they made proposals to the Federal Government with a view to 
Teopening upon a guarantee. But the Government did not see 
its way to grant this, and the works remain idle. 

Reference has been made to the labour troubles for which 
Darwin is, or rather was, notorious. A small isolated community 
is often unresponsive to the restraints of a stable public opinion. 
The population of Darwin, moreover, contained a foreign element, 
consisting principally of Greeks and Russians, which yielded readily 
to the incitements of agitators. Strikes, particularly on the 
water front, were frequent. Indeed, on account of the endless 
disputes and delays, several steamship lines plying between 
Australia and the East dropped Darwin from their itinerary, thus 
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accentuating its isolation. But, in any case, its volume of trade 
was so scanty that it cannot have been a very profitable port of 
call. The most notable event in Darwin’s recent career is the 
‘revolution ’ of r9r9. On that occasion a company of industrial 
stalwarts repaired to Government House and ‘ requested” the 
three chief officials of the Territory to depart for the south ona 
boat which happened to be in harbour at the time. The three 
complied with the request in order to avoid bloodshed, and fora 
space there was no constituted Government in the Territory at all, 
The people have two main grievances. They had a thin, 
which has lately been remedied. It was that, although they had 
to pay taxes, they were not represented in Parliament. Hovw- 
ever, a member for the Territory now sits in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where, on the analogy of Territory representation in the 
United States, he has the right to speak, but not to vote. The 
first election was held at the end of 1922, and over 92 per cent, of 
those eligible to vote voted. The figure is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that many of them are stockmen, drovers, 
prospectors and the like, who must have travelled long distances 
to reach the nearest polling booth or post-office. Of the other 
complaints the first is that, although the Administration has 
certain powers, these are unduly circumscribed. The Territory 
is governed from far-away Melbourne, which is imperfectly 
acquainted with its problems and conditions. The second 
grievance (which South Australia shares) lies in the failure of the 
Commonwealth to build the North-South Transcontinental Rail- 
way. Without this line, it is said, the Territory can never make 
progress. The obligation under the Act of 1910 is not denied by 
the Commonwealth. But it is argued that there are other national 
works the need for which is more imperative, and there seems to 
be some doubt about the precise nature of the obligation. South 
Australia insists that what is known as the direct route must be 
followed. But this route, for a considerable part of the distance, 
passes through much country of poor quality, and it is contended 
that the Commonwealth’s undertaking would be fulfilled by the 
construction of a railway much further to the east. This would 
open up better country (including the famous Barkly Tableland, 
to the south-west of the Gulf of Carpentaria), and would enable 
the transcontinental line to be linked up with the railway systems 
of Queensland and New South Wales. Lately a Federal Parlia- 
mentary Committee conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the 
subject and issued a rather non-committal report. It gave esti- 
mates of the cost of construction along various routes—the smallest 
amounted to a very formidable sum—but expressed no opinion on 
their merits. 
Meanwhile the turbulence in the industrial atmosphere of 
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Darwin has perceptibly abated. This, no doubt, is due in part 
to the grant of representation. Perhaps, too, adversity has had a 
_ chastening effect. Where there is little or no employment there 
is small scope for the strike. The administrator reports that the 
influence of the extremists is waning and that of the moderates 
increasing. But the Territory still languishes, and there are no 
signs of arecovery. What isto become of it? What is Australia 
to make of it? Those are questions which the average 
Australian would not care to have to answer. We are fond of 
boasting about its wonderful ‘ potentialities,’ a term which, in the 
vocabulary of a new and undeveloped country, is as blessed a 
word as ‘ Mesopotamia.’ However, the precise nature and extent 
of these are still problematical. That the country is well fitted for 
cattle-raising has been proved. But apart from this its resources 
are an unknown quantity. Hitherto agriculture has not flourished, 
although there is some reason to believe that cotton might be 
successfully grown. It is the custom to talk about the ‘ undis- 
covered mineral wealth that awaits exploitation,’ but the point is 
that it remains undiscovered. There has been no geological 
survey of the Territory, which, of course, may harbour a second 
Kalgoorlie. But the minerals will have to be rich indeed to pay 
for the cost of winning them. Such ‘ shows’ as have been found 
are, in general, exhausted, or cannot be worked profitably. 
Mining, as has been said, is moribund. It is suggested that 
there may be oil. In the Kimberley district, in Western Australia, 
there are promising indications, and the area which is supposed 
to be oil-bearing may extend further east. But here again the 
wish may be father tothe thought. ‘Oil’ is a word to conjure with 
nowadays, and when a place seems good for nothing else, there 
is a tendency to jump to the conclusion that it must contain oil. 
The average Australian must admit that there is some incon- 
sistency between his professions and his practice with regard to 
the Northern Territory. He paints a most glowing picture of its 
resources and its prospects. He expatiates on the opportunities 
it offers for the enterprising. He asserts that it is quite capable 
of settlement by whites. The climate is not ideal, but the person 
who orders his life judiciously has little to fear from it. Not long 
ago an Australasian medical conference passed a resolution to the 
effect that it could find nothing pointing to the existence of inherent 
and insuperable obstacles in the way of the permanent occupation 
of Tropical Australia by a healthy indigenous white race. But the 
Australian does not act on this pronouncement. That he leaves 
to the other fellow, and the latter stays away with equal deter- 
mination. Of the rare exceptions who have tried their luck in this 
Eldorado many have returned as soon as opportunity allowed. 
All efforts to promote the development of the Northern Territory 
Vor. XCVI—No. 569 K 
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have proved unavailing. What then is to happen? Not long 
ago Sir Henry Barwell suggested that the only solution was to be 
found in the introduction of Oriental labour under indenture 
His remarks aroused a storm of protest. There is no doubt that 
to the vast majority of Australians a ‘ White Australia’ is an 


article of faith, and any departure from it would be unthinkable 


But the corollary of this policy is that we must people Australia 
and exploit her resources ourselves. The time is passing when 
huge tracts of country capable of supporting population can be left 
idle and unoccupied. As things are our attitude, though we may 
justify it in our own eyes, may seem unaccountable to outsiders, 
Here is a land which we declare to be of great potential wealth, 
We neither make use of it ourselves nor permit others to do 50, 
And close at hand are the teeming millions of the overcrowded 
East. In the circumstances can we wonder that the question 
should be asked: ‘If the place is as good as you Australians say 
it is, why do you not do something with it’? The Australian 
would be hard put to it to find a reply which would carry much 
conviction to his interlocutor. 


PAPUA 


New Guinea, the largest island in the world save Greenland, 
in shape roughly resembles a huge dragon facing westward and 
guarding the approach to the east coast of Australia. The 
western half, including the head and shoulders, is Dutch. Of the 
remainder the back was formerly German, while the belly and 
tail are the Australian territory of Papua. Holland annexed the 
western portion almost 100 years ago, but the other Powers were 
much slower to acquire interests in the island. In 1883 it was 
rumoured that Germany intended to occupy the vacant territory. 
The Australian colonies at once took alarm. Australian pro- 
spectors had discovered gold in certain districts. Australians, 
moreover, did not wish to have a foreign nation for so close a 
neighbour, and in 1883, to anticipate the possibility, the Queens- 
land Government, on its own initiative, hoisted the British flag 
at Port Moresby. Its action was promptly repudiated by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, which scouted the suggestion that 
Germany cherished any designs on New Guinea. However, before 
long it became clear that Australian apprehensions were well 
founded. Towards the end of 1884 Germany annexed the 
northern part of the No-man’s-land, while Britain, in deference to 
public opinion in Australia, which had been thoroughly aroused, 
declared a protectorate over the remainder. The territory im 
question was formally constituted a colony upon the cost of 
administration being guaranteed by the Australian colonies, and 
in 1906 was transferred to the Commonwealth. 
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Papua has an area of about 90,000 square miles, and is well 
watered by rivers which are navigable by small craft for a con- 
siderable distance from the sea. The coastal region is in general 
flat, but inland there is a great central chain of mountains, which 
tise in places to a height of 13,000 feet. The soil is suitable for 
most kinds of tropical agriculture. The chief products are copra, 
mubber and hemp. The mineral resources are thought to be 
extensive, and include gold, copper and osmiridium. Gold- 
mining, indeed, is the oldest industry in Papua, and although the 
alluvial deposits seem, as far as can be judged, to be exhausted, 
Judge Murray, the Lieutenant-Governor, has expressed the opinion 
that ‘the future of Papuan development may, like its beginning, 
be mineral rather than agricultural.’ Oil has been found, and 
now, in pursuance of an arrangement between the Imperial and 
the Australian Governments, testing and boring operations are 
being carried out upon a more elaborate scale than was formerly 
possible. Hitherto progress has been slow on account of the 
unhealthy climate and the difficulties presented by the physical 
configuration of the country. 

Australia has some reason to be proud of her record in Papua. 
She has inherited the British tradition that a colony should be 
governed in the interests of its indigenous inhabitants, a tradition 
which, in the case of Papua, the late Sir William Macgregor firmly 
established, and which the Australian Administration has 
jealously sought to maintain. The task was not an easy one. 
"Never before,’ wrote Sir William Macgregor, ‘ has any systematic 
attempt been made to bring into the paths of civilisation and 
industry a race covering so large an area and so far behind other 
aboriginal races in civilisation and political organisation.’ When 
British New Guinea was transferred to the Commonwealth some 
doubt was felt as to the ability of the latter to continue upon the 
lines laid down under the British régime. It was argued that the 
Australian attitude towards coloured peoples, as witness the 
immigration laws, was arbitrary and unsympathetic. Again, 
was a democracy of the Australian type fitted to discharge 
colonial responsibilities ? Would there not be too much interfer- 
ence with men who were doing the job? The questions have now 
been answered. Dr. A. C. Haddon, who speaks with peculiar 
authority upon such matters, has declared that the native policy 
and administration of three dependencies of the Empire deserve 
special commendation, and that one of them is Papua. 

The Government conceives itself to be charged with a two- 
fold duty. It must encourage the development of the Territory 
inevery possible way, and at the same time it must ensure that 
the native is not prejudiced thereby. The Papuan belongs to the 
Stone Age ; he is, or till recently was, ‘ half devil and half child.’ 
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Before the coming of the white man he was given to incessant 
tribal warfare, head-hunting and cannibalism, and these practicgs 
still prevail in the districts, no longer very extensive, to which the 
Government’s influence has not penetrated. The pacification has 
been accomplished with remarkable swiftness, and almost without 
bloodshed. The officials have gained the confidence of the natives 
and have, incidentally, done invaluable work in opening up the 
territory. There has been little organised exploration ; it is part 
of the day’s job. The ‘outside man,’ as the district officer js 
called, sets out into unknown country with a handful of natiye 
police and carriers. 

The impact of civilisation has inevitably caused a considerable 
disturbance in the native’s habits. He must not indulge in head. 
hunting or kindred diversions. In the old days he had laboriously 
to fashion his canoe or till his plot with primitive implements, 
Now he has the white man’s tools, which do the thing in a tithe 
of the time. Many of his traditional occupations, in fact, are gone; 
and there is a real danger that, unless something is found to take 
their place, he will suffer that decrease in vitality, that un- 
conscious loss of interest in life, which is now recognised to bea 
potent factor in the depopulation of the Pacific islands. The 
vacuum would partially, at any rate, be filled if the native could 
be induced to acquire habits of industry. If he did, two problems 
would be solved, the one relating to his own existence, the other 
to the labour supply, the inadequacy of which is seriously retard- 
ing the progress of Papua. Naturally he does not yet see the 
matter in that light. 

The Papuan is backward, but he is by no means unintelligent, 
He makes an excellent policeman and a capital sailor. He can 
be taught to manage quite intricate machinery. But what 
incentive has he to work for the white man? He is passionately 
devoted to his home, and is reluctant to leave it, a reluctance 
which is encouraged by the women. If he has sisters or a 
wife—and he usually has—they will support him. Since his 
simple needs are so easily satisfied, why should he go and toil ona 
plantation or in a mine? In many of the islands in the Pacific 
the refusal of the natives to work has led to the introduction of 
Oriental labour, principally from China, India and Japan. But 
from Papua the Oriental is excluded, on the ground that his 
presence is not in the best interests of the native. Moreover, the 
Government will not countenance forced labour, even in that 
indirect form which consists of the imposition of a tax. Unlike the 
natives of many other colonies, the Papuan does not escape taxa- 
tion by going to work. The system obtaining is voluntary labour 
under indenture. The natives are engaged for a maximum term 
of three years ; their employment is subject to very strict regula- 
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tions in regard to recruiting, conditions of labour, and so forth. 
The accepted policy in this matter has many critics among the 
non-official members of the white community. They do not object 
so much to the stringency of the ordinances relating to the native, 
although the Government is sometimes accused of pampering him 
unduly ; they are aware that even in the absence of any regula- 
tions they would have to treat their boys reasonably well, for a 
harsh employer would be promptly boycotted in the labour market. 
Their grievance is that while the Government allows them, nay, 
invites them by implication, to sink their capital in a business, a 
plantation, or a mine, it blocks them from obtaining the hands 
to work it. 

Although the settlers and the Administration may not see eye 
to eye on the native question, there is one point on which there is 
complete unanimity between them. All agree that the Territory 
is treated with grave injustice by the Commonwealth Government. 
The complaint is that for some purposes it is regarded as a part 
of Australia, and for others as a foreign country. As far as trade 
and commerce are concerned, Papua is deemed ‘ foreign.’ Papuan 
products have to be sent to Australia because there is no shipping 
service to anywhere else. But on entry to Australia they must 
pay the high duties imposed by the Commonwealth Customs 
tariff. As a result, the promising coffee and tobacco industries 
have been killed, and the sisal-hemp industry has been crippled. 
For the purposes of the Navigation Act, on the other hand, 
Papua is part of Australia. This measure, which was passed 
some years ago, provides that ships trading on the Australian 
coast must conform to certain conditions with regard to manning, 
accommodation, labour and the like. In consequence oversea 
lines (aside from special exemptions) no longer carry passengers 
or cargo between Australian ports, and the running costs of 
Australian shipping are very high. It actually costs more to 
send goods to Fremantle from Sydney or Melbourne than from 
London. High freights prejudice the Papuan planter who has 
to ship his stuff to Sydney, at the best one of the most expensive 
ports in the world, and when, as in 1920 and 1921, there is a slump 
in the price of copra, He is hit hard indeed. The grievance is a 
tealone. The people of Papua argue that either the Territory is 
part of Australia oritisnot. If it is not, the Customs duties stand, 
but there would be relief in the matter of freights. If it is, 
freights would remain high, but Papuan products would have free 
entry to Australia. The Commonwealth cannot—or should not 
—have it both ways. The present arrangement is manifestly 
unfair, and Judge Murray has repeatedly urged the Government 
toexclude Papua from the terms of the Navigation Act. But the 
Government, heedless of its inconsistency, has refused. 
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THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


Although Rabaul is actually the capital of the former German 
colony, the name is colloquially applied to the colony itself, which 
consists of the north-eastern quarter of New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago and the adjacent islands. Germany annexed the © 
colony in 1884, and eventually the capital was shifted from the 
mainland to the island of New Britain. The Germans followed 
their customary practice of concentrating on the towns and their 
enormous areas before attempting to develop the interior. The 
British policy, of course, is just the opposite. Hence, while Port 
Moresby is hardly a ‘ show-place,’ Rabaul is a well-planned, well- 
built and attractive town. In Papua, on the other hand, the 
back country has been systematically opened up, whereas in the 
German colony comparatively little has been done in the way of 
exploration. The character and products of the German territory 
are similar to those of Papua, but prospecting for gold was dis- 
couraged for fear—it is said—lest there should be an influx of 
Australian diggers from over the border. The German coconut 
plantations were excellently managed. 

In September 1914 an Australian force occupied the colony 
after encountering some resistance, in which the first Australian 
casualties in the war were sustained. During the war Rabaul was 
governed by a military Administration which has since been 
succeeded by a civil Administration, although, in fact, almost all 
of its members are ex-soldiers. By the Treaty of Versailles 
Australia was invested with a mandate over the Territory, and was 
charged with a grave and unfamiliar responsibility. In Papua 
she had governed in the interest of the natives; in Rabaul this 
duty was expressly imposed on her, and she was required, more- 
over, to answer for its performance to the League of Nations, 
Australia had other territories clamouring for development, 
She had little experience in tropical administration, and not even 
the nucleus of a trained staff. Was she justified in adding to her 
burdens? Many thought that, in the circumstances, she was 
unwise to undertake this task. How has she acquitted herself 
as a mandatory? It is toosoon to say. We may indicate, how- 
ever what Australia has done. 

At the very outset certain broad questions of policy had to be 
determined. Should the mandated territory be amalgamated 
with Papua, its neighbour, or administered as a separate entity ? 
The treaty conferred upon the mandatory the power of expro- 
priation and provided that the dispossessed Germans should 
receive compensation from their own Government. Should this 
power be exercised? If the Germans were allowed to remain 
would they not be an element of disaffection, always work- 
ing against the authorities? To inquire into these and other 
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questions a Royal Commission was appointed, consisting of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, a member of a firm which has 
extensive shipping and trading connections in the Pacific and a 
one time Secretary of the Department of External Affairs. 
Judge Murray favoured the amalgamation of the two territories 
for various reasons. The majority report was opposed to it, on 
the grounds chiefly of the disturbance that would follow the 
substitution of British for German law and of the mixed character 
ofthe population. In Papua there are only the two races—British 
and natives. In Rabaul there are, besides Germans, Chinese, 
Japanese and Malays. The majority report also recommended 
the expropriation and sale of the German properties, and its 
recommendations were adopted by the Government. 

A good deal of criticism has been directed against the Adminis- 
tration and the Expropriation Board which is carrying the last- 
mentioned recommendations into effect. Mr. S. M. Bruce, the 
Prime Minister, has remarked that by a curious coincidence these 
attacks are made just about the time when the execution of the 
mandates comes up for review by the League, and has suggested 
that they may, in part at any rate, be inspired by a malicious 
desire to discredit Australia. Some of the criticism, no doubt, is 
suspect by reason of its origin, and may be discounted as German 
propaganda. But much of it emanates from sources whose good 
faith cannot be questioned, and in recognition of this Mr. Bruce 
has promised a thorough investigation. Meanwhile it should be 
noted that the Administration has not been charged with neglect 
of its duty towards the natives. On the contrary, the suggestion 
is that solicitude for them is overdone. Thus flogging (or rather 
caning) as a punishment was permitted by the German authorities. 
It is now prohibited, with the result, we are told, that discipline is 
harder to enforce. Moreover, the abolition of flogging and of 
forced recruiting and labour is said to have been interpreted by 
the natives as a sign of weakness, and in consequence their respect 
for the white man has diminished. However, the charge of 
coddling the natives is not uncommon in tropical countries, and it 
is better for a mandatory to err in the direction of leniency than 
harshness. Excellent work is being done in regard to their health. 
A system of medical patrols has been instituted which seeks out 
cases of disease, and a rigorous campaign against malaria is being 
prosecuted by draining swamps, a matter which, curiously enough, 
the Germans neglected. 


NAURU 
Inasmuch as Nauru is not an Australian mandate, it does not, 
properly speaking, come within the scope of this article. The 
mandate over the island was conferred upon the British Empire, 
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the delegates of which agreed that it should be exercised by Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. Since, however, an 
arrangement made between the three in 1919 provided for the 
appointment of an administrator by the Australian Government 
for the term of five years, a brief reference may be desirable. The 
three Governments concerned bought out the British company 
which worked the extensive phosphate deposits on the island, 
Each contributed a share of the purchase money and receives a 
specified proportion of the product, each being thus assured of 
a regular supply at cost price. The administration of Nauru was 
the subject of some animadversions on the part of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission in 1922. In its report to the Council of 
the League the Commission expressed anxiety on several points, 
of which two of the most important were whether the exclusive 
exploitation of the phosphate was not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the mandates and whether the presence of several hundreds 
of Chinese coolies on the island was not likely to prejudice the 
interests of the natives. The Commission did not so much 
censure Australia’s administration methods as suggest possibilities, 
If fuller information had been available when the Commission was 
preparing its report some of its misgivings might have been 
allayed, but the replies to a questionnaire which it had issued had 
been received in Melbourne too late for inclusion in the report of 
the Nauru Administration to the League. As the Commission's 
report did not present Australia’s side of the case, the Council 
did not adopt it, but remitted it to the Assembly without comment, 
As a matter of fact, the three Governments exploit the deposits 
not gué mandatories, but gué purchasers from the British 
company. The natives are incapable of winning or using the 
phosphates themselves, but are perfectly content with the existing 
arrangement whereby they receive rents and royalties. And if 
Chinese are not employed, the deposits cannot be worked at all, 
because other labour is exceedingly hard to obtain. Moreover, 
there is very little intercourse between Chinese and natives. 
The explanations given appear to have satisfied the Commission 
which in 1923 passed the report on Nauru (and also that on the 
mandated territory in New Guinea) without remark. The 
Commission’s observations in 1922 came as a distinct shock to the 
Australian public, which had never imagined that there was any- 
thing open to question in the administration of Nauru. The 
experience has had the effect of reminding citizens of the Common- 
wealth that the responsibilities involved in the assumption of a 
mandate are real ones, and that a mandatory must be prepared to 
have his actions subjected to a close scrutiny by a body which 
takes its duties very seriously. 
M. L. MacCaLium. 
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MUHAMMAD AS CHAMPION OF WOMAN 


MUHAMMAD, according to his lights and with due regard to the 
needs of his time and country, was probably the most earnest 
champion of women’s rights that the world has ever known. He 
found women, at least in some tribes, the property of their kinsmen, 
to be used, sold or let to hire like other chattels. He left them 
possessed of full legal personality, and capable of acquiring 
property and contracting on their own account. In other words, 
Muhammad brought about a condition whereby the veiled woman 
of Islam has ever since the seventh century of the Christian era 
possessed and effectively exercised property rights not yet enjoyed 
by many hundreds of thousands of English-speaking women. 

At Muhammadan law marriage is a matter of contract, the 
terms of which depend, within very wide limits, on the will of the 
contracting parties. This contract must be legalised by the gadt, 
or judge, and the Muslim husband must pay over a dower to his 
wife before the gadi is permitted to countersign their agreement. 
No other formality is requisite, and no religious ceremony of any 
kind is necessary. 

It is not lawful for a woman to have two or more husbands at 
the same time. She is further bound to observe an interval, 
called iddat, between the termination by death or divorce of one 
matrimonial alliance and the commencement of another. It is 
lawful, however, for a man to have as many as four wives at a 
time, but not more. The right of having concubines no longer 
obtains, as slavery has been abolished. 

The wife, however, or those negotiating on her behalf, can make 
it an express term in the marriage contract that the husband 
shall not take a second wife, or that if he does she shall have the 
option of divorce.1 When the Muhammadan wife can and does 
insert into her marriage contract such a clause, and when such a 
provision is declared by competent authority to ‘ be usual nowa- 
days among Mussulmans even of the polygamous sect,’? it is 
folly to speak of polygamous relationship being thrust upon a 
Muhammadan woman. On the contrary, it is clear that the 


1 Wilson, Digest of Anglo-Muhammadan Law, p. 61. 
2 Wilson, op. cit., p. 143, quoting Ameer Ali, vol. ii., p. 171. 
13 
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Oriental woman may protect herself from any situation which is 
distasteful to her. In fact, so carefully has Muhammad laid the 
foundations which safeguard her legal and social rights that the 
High Court of Calcutta has said that— 


We are aware of no reason why an agreement entered into before 
marriage under which the wife consented to marry on condition that her 
future husband should permit her to divorce herself under the form 
prescribed by Muhammadan law should not be carried out.’ 


Economic reasons and other concomitant circumstances have 
practically driven polygamy from the urban life of the Muslim 
world. The same causes fail to obtain in purely agricultural 
districts. The simplest observation confirms, however, that 
throughout the world farmers almost invariably have large 
families. In countries where polygamy is allowed, farmer, 
therefore, seek to add to their supply of children by increasing 
the number of their wives. It is in this sense that Frazer writes 
that when a Catholic priest remonstrated with the Indians of 
the Orinoco on allowing their women to sow the fields in the blazing 
sun, with infants at their breasts, the men answered : 


‘ Father, you don’t understand these things, and that is why they vex 
you. You know that women are accustomed to bear children, and we are 
not. When the women sow, the stalk of the maize bears two or three ears, 
the root of the yucca yields two or three basketfuls, and everything multi- 
plies in proportion. Now why is that? Simply because the women know 
how to bring forth, and know how to make the seed which they sow bring 
forth also. Let them sow, then; we men don’t know as much about it 
as they do.’ ¢ 


If the Western exponent of monogamy were to ask a bevy of 
the wives of an Oriental farmer why they did not rise and put a 
stop to the iniquity of polygamy, they would probably paraphrase 
the words of the Orinoco Indians, and cry out in unison : ‘ Sister, 
you don’t understand these things, and that is why they vex you.’ 

The reciprocal rights and duties of the Eastern husband and 
wife place upon the woman no charge, submit her to no disability, 
and make no demand upon her which, if carefully analysed, tend 
to place her in a position inferior either in dignity or power to that 
enjoyed by her Western sister in respect of her Western husband. 

In addition to her right to recover the amount of her dower 
by regular suit, the wife may refuse to receive her husband's 
embraces, to obey his orders, or even to live in the same house 
with him so long as the dower is unpaid, and this without forfeiting 
any right to be maintained at his expense or her right of inherit- 
ance as his wife.® 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 142. 


* Frazer, ‘The Golden Bough,’ Part I., The Magic Art, vol. i., p. 141. 
5 Wilson, op. cit., p. 123. 
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Subject to the above-mentioned right resulting from non- 
payment of dower, and in the absence of a clause in the marriage 
contract to the contrary, the wife is bound— 

(a) To reside in the house of her husband, but not necessarily 
to follow him about from place to place ; 

(b) To receive her husband’s embraces whenever required at 
reasonable times and places, and with due regard to health and 
decency ; 

(c) To obey all his other reasonable commands ; and 

(@) To observe strict conjugal fidelity from the time of the 
marriage contract (whether the dower has or has not been paid) 
and to refrain from all undue familiarity with strangers and all 
unnecessary appearance in public, it being well understood that 
what is undue familiarity or unnecessary publicity will depend 
in each case partly on the social position of the parties, and partly 
on local customs. 

The idea is prevalent in the Occident that the Oriental woman 
is a toy made to pander to the pleasures of man, and that she is 
at best nothing but a human incubator or a purveyor to the lacteal 
needs of infancy. It is, however, written that— 


If the child be an infant at the breast, there is no obligation on the 
mother to suckle it, because the infant’s maintenance rests upon the father. 


The various duties incumbent upon the wife require no further 
elucidation. It cannot be said that they throw upon her shoulders 
a burden unknown to the West. In these twentieth century days 
of progress and equality it does appear incongruous to speak of a 
wife being ‘ bound to obey all other reasonable commands of her 
husband.’ Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten, when this 
criticism is made, that in 1840 Victoria was Queen of England, 
and in 1846 Isabella II. ruled over Spain. When these two 
sovereigns were led to the altar they both swore ‘ to love, honour 
and obey.’ As long as such marital vows continue to underlie 
the superstructure of Christian civilisation it would ill become a 
Western woman to seek to draw an argument from the language 
quoted. 

The Muslim husband not only may insist upon obedience to 
all reasonable commands, but the unmodified Muhammadan law 
clearly recognises his right to inflict moderate personal chastise- 


ment, for the Quran says : 

Those whose perverseness ye fear, admonish them and remove them 
into bedchambers and beat them ; but if they submit to you, then do not 
seek a way against them. 


Such a principle is inherently wrong and cannot be condoned. 
But when the outraged civilisation of the West is seeking for 
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language wherewith to castigate the East let it be remembered 
that at common law 

the husband hath by law power and dominion over his wife, and may keep 
her by force within the bounds of duty, and may beat her, but not in a 
violent or cruel manner.® 

Muhammadan men and women in exclusively Muhammadan 
countries, where no veneer of European culture has crept in, 
marry shortly after they attain the age of puberty. Prostitution 
is inexistent in such districts, and the immunities of knight. 
errantry are unknown to the gilded youth of the land. Men 
must marry or remain continent, and when they marry, whatever 
may be the latitude polygamy affords them, they must continue 
to live a life of continence within the limits allowed them by lay, 
if for no other reason, at any rate because their civilisation is 
so adjusted that there are no pastures where they may graze or 
cosy corners where affinities may be discovered. The rule is 
even carried so far that sexual incontinence by man or woman, 
whether married or single, incurs severe penalties. 

A practical check on adultery results also from the leniency 
with which the law regards homicide by an injured husband. 
A venerable sheikh, Aboo Jaafar Hindoanne, was once asked 
whether a man finding another in adultery with his wife might 
slay. He replied: ‘If the husband know that expostulation and 
beating will be sufficient to deter the adulterer froma future repeti- 
tion of his offence, he must not slay him, but if he believe that 
nothing but death will prevent the repetition of the offence, in such 
case it is allowed to the husband to slay that man ; and if the 
woman were consenting to his act, it is allowed to her husband to 
slay her also.’ Against this tradition may be set another which 
represents the Prophet as expressly forbidding such self-revenge, 
though it is true that it goes on to point out that the follower of 
the Prophet to whom the prohibition was addressed openly 
protested that he would disregard it if the occasion arose, and he 
was let off with a surprisingly mild rebuke for his audacity. This 
story is told by Muhammadan law writers in such a manner as to 
convey the impression that the killing of an adulterer is considered 
to be wrong, but yet so natural as hardly to deserve punishment. 

Muhammad lived during the seventh century of the Christian 
era. Ifthe Western critic of Eastern conditions desires to be frank, 
is he not constrained to admit that the kernel of the doctrine of 
the unwritten law of the twentieth century is found in the 
philosophy of the Arab of the desert ? 

Blackstone wrote, speaking of the law of England, that— 
the very being or legal existence of the wife is suspended during marriage, 
or at least is incorporated and consolidated in that of her husband. 

® Eversley, Law of Domestic Relations, p. 173. 
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No such rule is known to Islam. There the Muslim wife, so 
far as her property is concerned, is as free as a bird The law 
permits her to do with her assets whatever she pleases without 
consulting her husband, who in such matters has no greater 
rights than any perfect stranger.’ 

It is now time to pass to a consideration of the legal remedies 
of the wife against her husband. It is provided that— 

(a) She may sue him in a court for maintenance, and the 
decree may be enforced by attachment of his property or by 
imprisonment or both ; in certain circumstances the court may 
authorise her to borrow money on his credit. 

(6) In case of actual or threatened violence of a serious kind 
she may refuse to live with him without rendering herself liable 
toa suit for restitution of conjugal rights. 

(c) Having so ceased to reside, or having been turned out or 
deserted, she may obtain from a magistrate an order for mainten- 
ance. 

(d) She has, along general lines, the same remedies that any 
stranger would have against any acts which would amount to 
hurt, criminal force or wrongful restraint under the Penal Code.® 

The husband is bound— 

(a) To maintain his adult wife in a manner suitable to his 
wealth, or at least to the mean between his wealth and hers if she 
be poorer, quite irrespective of her ability to maintain herself 
out of her own property, so long as she is undivorced and obedient, 
and, whether obedient or not, if she has the right of refusal for 
non-payment of dower ; 

(b) If he has more wives than one, to provide each with a 
separate sleeping apartment, to give to each as far as possible 
an equal share in his society and equal treatment in other respects ; 

(c) In any case to allow ‘his wife’ the use of an apartment from 
which she may exclude all persons except her husband himself ; 

(@) To allow her to visit and be visited by her parents, or 
children by a former husband, with reasonable frequency, and to 
allow her to visit and be visited by her own blood relations 
(within the prohibited degree) at least once a year. He is, 
however, under no legal obligation to allow her to visit or to be 
be visited by strangers or to go out to marriage feasts, public baths 
and the like. 

It would serve no useful purpose to analyse the duties incum- 
bent upon the husband ; not that they will not bear comparison 
with standards fixed by Christendom, but because in Islam the 
rights and duties of husband and wife depend upon the terms 
of their marriage contract, and may be defined in any manner 


? Clavel, Droit Musulman, vol. i., sects. 217 et seq. 
® Wilson, op. cit., pp. 131 et seq. 
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agreed upon between the parties. In the absence of a specific 
covenant, the duties of a husband are as they have been enume 
rated. — 

It is possible that the girl who knows nothing of life may 
neglect to take advantage of these rights, but, when her parents 
have within their reach such a beneficent rule of civil conduct ag 
was prepared by Muhammad, no girl should have aught to fear 
from marital pressure. The Prophet brought the women of his 
land to the fountain. He prepared for them a well bubbli 
with sparkling water. He cannot make them drink thereof i 
they do not desire to do so. 

The divorce laws of Islam deserve careful study, particularly 
as their text has inspired many burning criticisms of Muham- 
madanism. It is a fact that the husband may divorce his wife 
at his mere will and pleasure and without assigning any reason, 
It is a fact that he may repudiate her. It is a fact that the wife 
can never divorce herself from her husband without his consent, 
though she may, under certain conditions, obtain a divorce by 
judicial decree. 

Inasmuch, however, as the terms of the marriage contract 
constitute to all intents and purposes the law which binds husband 
and wife, it is clear that a prudent father may assure to his daughter 
the means of ridding herself of her husband as easily as her spouse 
may cast her off. 

This power of repudiation may be conferred by the husband 
not only on his wife, but on a third person—for example, on the 
father, brother, uncle or a trusted friend of the bride. Divorce 
will take effect if and when this right of repudiation is exercised 
by the wife or by the third party in question. The importance 
of this delegation lies in the fact that, while it may be possible for 
a husband so to dominate his wife as to make of her legal preroga- 
tives a mere illusion, such marital coercion cannot extend to the 
third party upon whom the marriage contract may have conferred 
the right of repudiation. 

If it be clear that, for all practical purposes, both man and 
woman may take advantage of the obnoxious divorce laws of the 
Orient, which, therefore, do not create any inequality between 
the sexes, it is well to recall that the Prophet said that ‘of all 
permissible things or acts repudiation is that which God holds in 
greatest abhorrence.’ With this view-point defined, it may be 
pointed out that woman is essentially the passive force of Nature, 
the negative current of electricity, the balance wheel of society, 
the reserve battalion of life, the end that crowns the work ; man 

is the active element, the positive current, the dynamic power, 
the shock regiment, the means which is justified by the end it 
subserves. Such being the case, divorce is to man an offensive 
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weapon, an engine of attack, a battering ram; to woman the 
tight to dissolve marriage is rather a defensive arm, a line of 
trenches, a citadel. 

The Prophet knew this ; he knew all about trench warfare, war 
intelligence service, and the latest tactical combinations,® and 
in the law in respect of dower rights he gave woman an armour of 
defence of no small value. 

He wrote into the text of the law that no man could marry 
awoman without conferring upon her a settlement, the amount of 
which ‘shall be reasonable with reference to the means of the 
husband and the status of the wife,’ and he then founded a custom 
which provided that one-half of this dower ‘ shall be payable on 
demand ’ and the remainder at the termination of the marriage 
by death or divorce. In other words, Muhammad established a 
tradition which made it necessary for a man to go down into his 
pocket before thrusting aside his wife, and thus made sure that 
the husband will ‘stop, look and listen’ before repudiating his 


What is known as an irrevocable divorce is obtained at 
Muhammadan law in a manner so simple as to bring the blush of 
shame to the cheek of the modern legislator. No court procedure 
is required. The husband need but say to his wife: ‘I divorce 
thee!’ ‘I divorce thee!’ ‘I divorce thee!’ (three times). 
He may save himself this repetition if words be used clearly 
indicating his intention that the divorce shall become immediately 
efiective. No witnesses are necessary, for God has heard the 
fatal words. The spouses are no longer man and wife, and the 
gadi will, upon the request of either party, issue a certificate so 
stating. The wife forthwith becomes entitled to her unpaid 
dower, and to alimony during the period of iddat.!° Should the 
husband repent when thus called upon to loosen his purse- 
strings, his change of heart will not avail him if his wife is able 
to adduce testimony establishing that he used the words before 
mentioned. 

The remarriage of divorced couples became frequent in Arab 
society and gave rise to scandal. In order to arrest this practice 
Muhammad adopted a very simple device. He did not repeal the 
law; he simply amended it by adding one of those little provisoes 
which mean so much and which experienced lobbyists interpolate 


® This statement is not used in a figurative, but in a literal, sense. 

A very illuminating article on this subject from the pen of the eminent 
Oriental scholar Rev. Father Lammens, S.J., was published December 5, 1917, 
under the title ‘Mahomet et la Guerre des Tranchées,’ in the French magazine 
issued by the Society of Jesus, and known as Etudes. 

1 See supra, p.137. This period of iddat expires when it is indubitably estab- 
lished that the wife is not pregnant ; if she be pregnant, the iddat continues until 
birth and recovery. 
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so innocently and so surreptitiously into otherwise innocuous Bills, 

He merely required that if the divorce took the form which has 

just been referred to the divorced couple may not remamy 

unless and until the woman has been married to another map 

and divorced by him after consummation. No presumption asto 

the fulfilment of this condition may be drawn from the mere fact ' 
of remarriage. 

It sometimes happens that early love is rekindled, and the 
divorced man and woman desire to remarry. A stumbling-block 
presents itself. The love of the man is inflamed, his j 
aroused, the law obdurate and no dispensation obtainable. His 
former wife he must have ; the cup of experience he has drained 
to the dregs, and nothing will soothe his soul but the embraces of 
the wife of his youth. Love laughs at bars, and all is fair in loye 
and war, but the Prophet was a discerning seer and could be 
imposed upon. It must be proved that this repudiated wife 
has remarried and that her period of iddat has expired. since her 
new divorce. The impatient prospective bridegroom musi, 
therefore, first find another husband who possesses all of the. 
attributes required by law for a prince consort, and the same time 
one who is sufficiently repulsive in form as not to be able towin 
the heart of the lady. It is said that hump-backed men usually 
answer the necessary requirements, and they are therefore often 
called ‘ intermediate husbands.’ 

There is a feature of the law of parentage which shows the 
angle from which Muhammadanism views the rights of women. 
Most systems set forth presumptions as to lawful paternity. The 
King of Spain is a posthumous child. His father, Alfonso XII, 
died November 24, 1885, and Alfonso XIII. was born May 7, 
1886. His legitimacy neither could nor would be open to doubt 
in any country or in any age. Legislation, however, is not 
uniform in a matter which might mean so much to a woman and 
to an innocent child. Muhammad did not leave the women of 
his land at the mercy of the caprices of a calendar. He fixed 
the superior limit of lawful paternity at two years, for— 


Aboo Huneefa had it from Ayeshah, who had it from the Prophet 
himself, that a child remains no longer than two years in the womb of its 
mother, even so much as the turn of a wheel. 


It is all very well to say that Muhammad knew nothing of 
physiology. He knew enough of the question, however, to be 
certain that his two years’ rule would protect innocent women from 
mischievous mathematicians who never hear of the birth of a 
first-born or of a posthumous child without tabulating dates. 

It was in response to this same spirit that the Prophet ordained 
that— 
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they who defame virtuous women and bring not four witnesses, scourge 
them with four score stripes, and receive not their testimony for ever, for 
they are pernicious people—save those who afterwards repent and live 
virtuously, for truly God is lenient and merciful. 


This analysis of the social, property and conjugal rights of a 
woman in Islam has now been completed. Political rights she, 
asa woman, has not. Her husband, as a man, is equally deficient 
in this respect. Eunuchs have often wielded a power possessed 
by neither man nor woman, and their capacity for public affairs 
is strikingly illustrated by the history of Persia and India. So 
therefore if woman, as woman, is endowed with no political 
power, no deduction derogatory to her sex can be drawn from this 
fact, for man, as man, has no such attribute. 
| It is not sought to imply that the social status of the Muham- 
madan woman is superior to that of her Occidental sister. It is 
not. It is insisted, however, that in so far as legislation can make 
of woman a free agent, absolutely independent of man, Muhammad 
thirteen hundred years ago assured to the mothers, wives and 
daughters of Islam a rank and dignity not yet generally assured 
to woman by the laws of the West. Thus should he be granted an 
outstanding position as a champion of woman, if the premise be 
admitted that the welfare of woman may be advanced by the fiat 
of the legislator. 

The Arab Khaliphate founded by Muhammad is no more ; 
an empire whose armies as late as A.D. 1683 thundered before the 
walls of Vienna has fallen to a position of negligible import ; but 
husbands and wives in Islam as a whole enjoy equal political, 
legal and economic rights. Muhammad has brought about an 
absolute equality in law between the two sexes, and from the 
standpoint of a champion of woman, as opposed to a defender of 
society and an upbuilder of the greatness of the race, he has 
shown himself the unflinching, even if misguided, friend of woman. 


11 Sura, xxiv. 
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A NOBLE REFORM: AND ITS PIONEERS” 


At the upper end of St. Martin’s Lane stood a house which, ag 
Timbs relates in his Curiosities of London, had been known for 
nearly 400 years as Old Slaughters’ Coffee House. It was the 
rendezvous of painters and sculptors, and was also a house of call 
for Frenchmen, until finally, in 1843, it made way, with other 
buildings, for the new road which joined up Long Acre with 
Leicester Square. 

There must have been many strange meetings within the walls. 
of this coffee-house ; many curious discussions must have taken 
place, and no doubt many grim tragedies of the Revolution were 
recounted and plans made for the rescue of their less fortunate 
countrymen and women by the emigrés who had found a safe 
refuge in London. But surely one of the most interesting of all 
those gatherings, and one with very far-reaching results, took place 
there on June 16, 1824, and the object of the meeting must have 
been the only bond which drew some of those present together. 
History does not relate how many gentlemen had been invited to 
attend, but we know that among them were Richard Martin, M.P, 
for Galway, known throughout the country as a fearless duellist 
and supporter of lost causes ; William Wilberforce, M.P., whose 
name was soon to be famous for giving a downtrodden race its 
freedom and thereby robbing many a great colonial family of vast 
wealth in human slaves; and the Rev. Arthur Broome, M.A.,a 
clergyman who had recently given up his living at Bromley 
St.. Leonard (now Bromley-by-Bow) to devote himself more 
entirely to an ideal. Judging from the standards of the day, they 
were all doubtless considered more than a little mad, for they 
had met to discuss the formation of a society, to quote from the 
opening remarks of the Chairman, Mr. T. Fowell Buxton, M.P., 
‘to prevent the exercise of cruelty towards animals.’ It is true 
that the subject had been written about spasmodically during 
the ages by philosophers and thinkers, and, indeed, a law to 
protect certain animals had been added to the Statute Book 
by Martin two years previously. Thus was laid the foundation- 
stone for the whole work of protecting the animals, but as 
yet there was little or no machinery for putting it into 
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efiect. Mr. Buxton claimed in his opening speech that’ the 
work was 


to spread amongst the lower orders of the people, especially amongst those 
to whom the care of animals was entrusted, a degree of moral feeling which 
would compel them to think and act like those of a superior class. 


Such a sentiment would seem nowadays to savour of hypocrisy ; 
put it must be remembered that many of the acts of the ‘ superior 
class ’ which would at the present time be regarded as cruel were 
merely part of the ordinary pleasures and pursuits of that class, 
whereas the brutal treatment meted out to the animals by drivers, 
drovers, slaughtermen and others could not have failed to attract 
the attention of those few who were striving to improve the lives 
and conduct of the populace. These cruelties not only included 
the everyday sufferings of overloaded, overworked, starved and 
beaten horses, the horrors of the shambles and the cattle markets, 
but also such popular sports as bull-baiting, bear-baiting, dog and 
monkey fights. Of William Wilberforce little need be said, for 
his name will always be linked with one of the greatest of humani- 
tarian reforms, but due credit has never been given by history 
to Richard Martin and Arthur Broome, who were the chief pioneers 
in the cause of the animals, a work which has greatly influenced 
modern civilisation all over the world. Arthur Broome was 


evidently the convener of the meeting, and, as was mentioned by 
Mr. Buxton, had employed a man ‘ to keep an eye upon the men 
who brought cattle to Smithfield Market,’ with the result that, 
under the then recently passed Martin’s Act, sixty-three men had 
been convicted of cruelty! It is interesting to read, brief though 
itis, a first-hand account of this meeting in Old Slaughters’ Coffee 
House, described in S. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life : 


I remember [he writes] the meeting well, for I reported it. I had known 
Colonel Martin previously, and conversed with him then as to a project I 
no doubt considered visionary. I have lived to see even greater events 
spring from smaller causes. It was a thin meeting—that I recall ; but the 
Irish heartiness of Martin gave it warmth, fervour and energy. I do not 
believe there was another person present so sanguine as to think that 
Parliament would ever be the protector of a ‘lower world.’ Yet the 
advocates had not long to wait. It is but a faint remembrance I have of 
the scene, but I can clearly call to mind Dick uttering an oath, essentially 
Irish, that ‘ by —— he’d make them do it,’ and somehow, he did. 


It is curious how one man, with a vivid personality and a 
picturesque reputation which appealed to his contemporaries and 
Was passed on to us as a tradition, should have overshadowed 
another who, by his persistent and quiet work, is really equally 
deserving of fame as regards the cause of animals. It is true that 
Martin, by his continued efforts in Parliament, had at last 

L2 
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succeeded in gaining legislative recognition for the animals by his 
Act of 1822. The police of those days were few and had 
scope for work in other directions, and, moreover, it can readily be 
understood that cruelty to animals—even as little as was made 
illegal by the Act of 1822—was not recognised by the majority and. 
could easily escape notice. Therefore the scheme of forming a 
society which by education and, when needed, by prosecution 
also should protect animals was an eminently practical idea, and 
for that we have to thank the Rev. Arthur Broome. He had, ing 
correspondence which appeared in the Monthly Magazine in 1829 
and 1821, prepared the way by pleading for the formation of a 
society 


by whose united exertion some check may if practicable be applied to an 
evil which disgraces the country and is equally repugnant to the dictates 
of humanity and to the benevolent spirit and precepts of the Christian 


To popularise the idea and to arouse in the minds of the people 
some interest in the subject which had been his ideal for some time, 
he had issued various editions of Dr. Humphrey Primatt’s work, 
A Dissertation on the Duty of Mercy and Sin of Cruelty to Brite 
Animals, a book which must have had some influence, since it was 
originally written in 1776 and passed through many editions, the 
last of which appeared in 1854. Broome would appear to have 
first connected himself with the book in the 1822 edition, when he 
modestly described himself as a ‘clergyman of the Church of 
England.’ This edition is interesting from the fact that it was 
dedicated to 


Richard Martin, Esq., M.P., whose active and unaided zeal both ina 
public and private capacity, in endeavouring to promote a more just and 
humane treatment of the brute species, bears ample testimony to the 
benevolence of his heart and presents an example worthy of imitation. 


In the following year Broome brought out another edition—this 
time under his own name—and he added a footnote to say that 
the ‘ profits arising from the sale of the tract will be given to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ We see in this 
note an example of his indomitable courage and his hope, in spite 
of the fact that he had failed already once, to achieve his purpose. 
In John Bull for November 3, 1822, had appeared the announce- 
ment of a meeting at Old Slaughters’ Coffee House, with ‘ the 
Rev. Mr. Broome in the chair,’ to form a society ; but no further 
records exist to show that this materialised. In the meantime, 
while Martin was actively enforcing his Act by personally prose- 
cuting in cases of cruelty, Broome was employing a man for the 
same purpose. And therefore, backed by the experience he had 
gained by so doing, he realised more forcibly that it required the 
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services of men specially appointed and trained for the purpose to 
cope with the present evil, while a system of proper education 
should also be introduced to check it in the young. 

Little is known of him except the bare records of his birth, as 
the only son of Arthur Broom}, of Sidmouth, Devon ; of his being 
admitted to Balliol College in 1798 ; of his taking his B.A. degree 
three years later ; and of his being ordained by the Bishop of 
London in 1802. No trace of his doings can be found until 1812, 
when he was licensed as curate of the two parishes of Brook and 
Hinxhill, in Kent, where he remained for four years, and was 
afterwards appointed curate to Cliffe at Hoo, in the same county, 
during which period he took his M.A. degree. In 1820 he 
was appointed vicar of St. Mary’s, Bromley St. Leonard, where he 
temained only four years, resigning his living, as has already been 
stated, to devote his time more fully to the special work for the 
protection of animals. One can nowadays hardly imagine the 
difficulties of the task which he had voluntarily undertaken—to 
fight against an ingrained prejudice and stupendous callousness 
which were for many years to cripple the work—and it is, there- 
fore, all the more to be regretted that so little is known of the man 
who was inspired to undertake it. Indeed, for more than a 
generation it was supposed that Martin had originated the forma- 
tion of the Society, though as far back as 1825, as was reported 
inthe Courier of July 1, at the Society’s first annual meeting, 
Martin ‘ proposed thanks to the Rev. Mr. Broome, the originator 
and father of the Society.’ William Mudford, at that time 
editor of the Courier, became a member of the Committee, and 
published a leading article on the first meeting, in which he 
wrote : 


We know there are persons who affect to treat with an air of silly 
ridicule all efforts of this description. We do not participate in their senti- 
ments ;. and we should be sorry if we did. No man need be ashamed of 


doing what he can to abate the practice of cruelty. 


Sir James Mackintosh, M.P., who had continued the work of 
reforming the criminal law, first started by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
also undertook to aid the project. Richard Martin was, of course, 
atower of strength for the newly formed work, since he was known 
to all as one ‘ to whom the public owe so much for the care which 
he bestows upon dumb creatures,’ and was, moreover, a friend of 
George IV., who first gave him the honourable nickname of 
‘Humanity Martin.’ 

For a year the work seemed to prosper ; the founders and their 
supporters had good reason to be satisfied. There was already a 
marked improvement among the Smithfield drovers ; pamphlets 


1 The founder of the Society added an ‘e’ to his name while at Oxford. 
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had been printed and distributed in the London schools, sermons 
had been preached in some of the churches, inspectors had, been. 
successful in their work of detecting cruelty and as a result had 
instituted 149 prosecutions, and branches of the work were being 
started in the north of England. But all this needed financial 
support, and the work grew more rapidly than did the Society's 
income, There came a time, six months later, when the Com 
mittee, confronted with growing debts, had to face the position 
and consider the necessity for giving up the work. Encourage. 
ment and unexpected aid came in the shape of a donation of xoo/, 
from William Radcliffe, the widower of the novelist ; but that 
amount did not go very far to liquidate the debts, and finally 
Arthur Broome, who as honorary secretary was held responsible; 
was cast into prison—an ironical position, surely, since his poor 
little Society owed him money also. He was rescued by Richard 
Martin and Lewis Gompertz, who later on succeeded him as 
honorary secretary, and who, by business methods and practical 
foresight, was able to pull the Society’s affairs into better order, 
Arthur Broome, voluntarily deprived of his means of livelihood, on 
resigning his living had evidently to find other means of sub- 
sistence, and in 1828 he retired from the secretaryship, though 
he remained on the Committee until 1832, after which year his 
name disappeared from the Society’s annual reports. He died 
in Birmingham in 1837, and it is a curious comment on the 
mutability of fame that this event passed without comment in the 
Society’s records, though he had in all its annual reports been 
acknowledged as its founder. It must, however, have been his 
proud pleasure during the last year of his life to realise that his 
dream had come true and that all the early struggles had been 
well worth enduring, for the worst difficulties had been overcome. 
He lived long enough to see his Society become established as a 
practical and working body whose influence was already being 
felt in the country ; and so, though there is no stone to mark his 
grave—nor, indeed, can any trace of that grave be discovered—the 
teaching of his life’s ideal has so educated the people of every 
civilised country that the work has grown to be an imperishable 
monument. 

Of Richard Martin more is known, though it is curious that no 
mention of him is to be found in such a standard work as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. His parliamentary work has almost 
passed unrecorded ; but his reputation as a bon viveur, a duellist 
and a spendthrift has been the subject of stories in many 
biographies of the period, and so he has come to be regarded with 
interest as typical of the times and of his country. He had all 
the characteristics of the Irishman in fiction : he was generous to 
extravagance, impetuous in word and deed, loving a fight, whether 
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with pistol or speech, ready to espouse the cause of the down- 
trodden, full. of a fund of humour which brought him countless 
friends, careless of his own interests, always ready to sacrifice 
his own comfort for the benefit of others ; and so, lord of Clare, 
owner at one time of some 200,000 acres in Connemara, he died in 

y in Boulogne. Sir Jonah Barrington, in his Personal 
Sketches of My Own Times, gave him a fitting eulogy when he 
wrote, after knowing him for nearly forty years : 


The character I should give him may be summed up in a simple sentence 
—urbanity towards women, benevolence towards men and humanity 
towards the brute creation. 


Samuel Carter Hall, who knew him well, also paid tribute to his 
many good qualities when he wrote in his Retrospect of a Long 
Life: 

He blundered his way into a reform—blessed in its influences and 
mighty in its results. . . . Thus the wild, energetic, heedless and usually 
unreasoning Irishman is for this act classed, and rightly so, among the 
benefactors of his country and all other countries of the Old World and the 
New. He was sincere as well as earnest in advocacy of the ‘ brute,’ when 
such advocacy usually supplied only motives for mocking and scorn; and 
he was one of the very earliest of legislators to protest against the punish- 
ment of death for forgery. I believe Dick Martin had as warm and sound 
a heart as ever beat in human bosom. . . . He was almost idolised by the 
people over whom he ruled in wild Connemara. I heard this anecdote from 
one of his descendants. A rumour reached the district that the packet in 
which he was crossing from England to Ireland had been wrecked. Amid 
the lamentations, dismay and confusion of the household in Ballinahinch, 
one aged woman retained self-possession and was heard to say: ‘ No one 
need be afeared for the master, for if he were in the midst of a raging sea, 
the prayers of the widows and orphans would keep his head above water.’ 


Richard Martin, born in February 1754, was the eldest son of 
Robert Martin, of Dangan and Ballinahinch Castle, county 
Galway. Though he came of a Roman Catholic family, he was 
brought up as a Protestant, because it was the intention of his 
father that he should enter the Irish Parliament and add his 
influence and vote towards the emancipation of the Catholics, who 
had been deprived of the franchise. For this purpose he was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and entered 
the Dublin Parliament when twenty-two years of age as member 
for the borough of Jamestown, county Leitrim. In 1801, in the 
first Parliament under the Union, he was elected for county 
Galway, and continued as its member till 1826. During all that 
long period he was consistent in his support of any measure 
introduced for the benefit of the animals. 

In 1802 Sir W. Pulteney introduced for the second time a 


Bill to stop oe and Martin threw himself into the 


discussion with all his strength. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
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supported the measure, and said he considered cruelty to animals 
a crime, whether done for amusement, for sport, or for 
gluttony. The Bill was lost, and attempts were unsu 
made again some years after to end this so-called sport. 


Martin must have watched with deep sympathy the unsuccess-. 


ful efforts of Lord Erskine, Lord High Chancellor of England, who 
in 1809 introduced into the House of Lords a Bill ‘ for preventing 
the wanton and malicious cruelty to animals.’ It is recorded on 
this, as well as on other occasions when Lord Erskine pleaded for 
the animals, that the noble members of the Upper House greeted 
his efforts with cat-calls and derision. The attitude of the 
country and the opinion of the people at that time can be judged 
from the following reference to Lord Erskine’s Bill which appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review : 


No reason can be assigned for the interference of legislation in the pro- 
tection of animals unless their protection be connected either directly or 
indirectly with some advantage to man. 


This Bill, though passing successfully through the Upper House, 
met with determined opposition in the Commons, and was 
defeated. In supporting Sir William Pulteney’s first attempt to 
suppress bull-baiting, Sheridan had stated that an honourable 
friend of his intended shortly to introduce a Bill for preventing 
inhumanity to animals in general, ‘ especially to horses, which are 
seen every day in our streets treated with the most vicious and 
unmerciful cruelty.’ We do not know if the ‘ honourable friend’ 
was Richard Martin ; if it was, he had a long time to wait, for he 
did not introduce his first Bill to prevent the ill-treatment of 
horses and other animals until 1821, and then the Commons 
ridiculed the idea so loudly that The Times reporter could not 
hear the remarks made. In spite of this, however, the Bill passed 
the Commons, but was lost in the Lords, backed though it was by 
many petitions which were presented in its favour. In 1822 he 
tried again, having made the measure more comprehensive, and 
in his speech described to the House fights which he had himself 
witnessed between animals at the Westminster Pit. His remarks 
were punctuated with laughter and cat-calls, but he persisted, and 
when the Attorney-General opposed the Bill he told him that he 
had placed himself in opposition to the common-sense of the whole 
country and quoted from speeches made in support by magistrates 
in London and in Middlesex. The Bill passed the third reading, 
in spite of the opposition of Martin’s own friends, who considered 
it too vague, and in the House of Lords it received the support of 
Lord Erskine, was read a third time on July 18, and received the 
royal assent four days later. With reference to this success one 
newspaper of the day wrote : 
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Lord Erskine tried to deliver the beasts from their bondage, but he 
—" Mr. Martin’s success shows the superiority of genius on 


Mr. Tied ty not 0. very lencusé man, neither is he, in the language of 
the schools, eloquent, but he has a most winning way with him. He holds 
the House by the very test of the human race, laughter, and while their 
sides shake, their opposition is shaken and falls down at the same instant. 

There is a beautiful symmetry, a perfect keeping, as it were, in the whole 
man of Richard Martin, Esq., every limb of his body and every feature of 
his face is round and solid. He lets drive at the House like a bullet, and the 
flag of truce is instantly flung out upon both sides. 


Richard Martin took immediate steps to put his Act into force, 
and shortly afterwards successfully prosecuted two men for 
cruelty to horses in Smithfield, ‘when the two fellows were 
severally convicted by the mitigated penalty of 20s. each.’ On 
another occasion a culprit, charged by him with cruelty to a horse, 
was fined 10s. and costs, and, being unable to pay, was committed 
to prison, whereupon Martin expressed the desire to pay the fine 
himself. 


The Act of 1822 was the only measure which he succeeded in 
getting passed, and, as he stated in a speech at the first annual 
meeting of the Society in 1825 : 


Somehow or other my Bills were actually thrown out before they were 
brought in! The moment it was intimated that I intended to introduce 
the Bills an outcry was raised against me. I was told that it was un- 
reasonable [he continued] to deprive the lower orders of their sports, while 
I left the sports of the higher classes untouched. . . . For my part, I could 
wish to get rid of every one of them, good or bad. But if I can’t get one 
hundred per cent., why, then I must be satisfied to take fifty or twenty-five 
per cent. 


In 1823 the House had declined to give him an opportunity to 
introduce a Bill to prohibit bull-baiting and dog-fighting. During 
the following years he made many attempts, but they were all 
unsuccessful, until at the General Election in 1826 he was unseated 
and retired. Nevertheless he will always be remembered as the 
first successful champion of the animal cause, who, by his persistent 
endeavour, has made it possible not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilised globe, for others to take up the cause and 
gain the protection of the law for ‘ the brute creature.’ A story 
is told of how his daughter once referred to his many unsuccessful 
political ventures, to which he replied: ‘One is like a mason 
dashing mortar against a wall. He wastes a good deal, but some 
of it sticks | ’ 

At the close of his parliamentary career he gave much of his 
time to the affairs of the Society which he had helped to found, and 
was present at many of its meetings. Even when he left the 
country and settled at Boulogne he took an active interest in the 
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cause of the animals, and in 1832 he wrote with reference to a Bil] 
to amend his Act which was to be introduced : 


Of the Act which bears my name I will say, in justice to the eminent 
lawyer who prepared it, that it is a specimen of good legal : 
and it was said to have been so by Lord Lyndhurst, who opposed the 
in all its stages. 

Martin died in 1834, at the age of eighty, and of his closing days 
Lewis Gompertz, second honorary secretary of the Society, who 
knew him well, wrote : 

Happily his sufferings lasted only a few days; his anxiety to comfort 
the minds of his affectionate family and that his favourite dog should be 


taken care of are truly characteristic of the man whose motives were go 
pure. He stated to the last that he claimed no merit for all he had done, 


This testimony from one who knew him intimately is in curious 
contrast to the airy but spiteful remark made by Charles Dickens 
with reference to him : 


The Act for the prevention of cruelty to animals, commonly called Dick 
Martin’s Act, was framed by Richard Martin, of Galway. It was a pityhe 
could not exchange a little of his excessive tenderness for animals for some 
common-sense and consideration for human beings. 


The public of his day could hardly appreciate the influence 
which his work for the protection of animals would have on the 
world, and so his death passed almost unnoticed. The Times on 
January 10, 1834, merely stated that ‘the evening papers 
announce the death of Mr. Richard Martin, the late eccentric 
M.P. for Galway.’ And so he passed, labelled as ‘ eccentric’ 
because he had struck out a new line for himself and had succeeded, 
in spite of the jeers of his contemporaries and the caricatures of 
Cruikshank and others, in setting on the Statute Book the first 
Act to protect animals. There have been many others since then, 
one is thankful to think, who could with equal justice be called 
eccentric, if to live up to one’s convictions and carry them out in 
a practical manner may be termed eccentric. 

One cannot but regret that these early pioneers are not with 
us now, at the close of a hundred years’ successful work, to 
realise the great and widespread organisation of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with its many hundred 
branches in England and Wales, and the thousands of sister 
societies in all parts of the globe, which sprang from that first 
meeting in Old Slaughters’ Coffee House. Their foresight has been 
abundantly proved, because the methods of work which they drew 
up so carefully at that meeting are still the same guiding principles 
for the work to-day, though, of course, much has been done, and 
is being done, which was undreamed of by them. In looking back 
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at all the achievements which have been crowded into the past 
century of work for the animals, the outstanding impression is one 
of gradual development of the Society’s influence on modern 
civilisation, and on the manners and customs of mankind. The 
organisation of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has, naturally, expanded, and is expanding, as more 

are inspired by its example to carry the teaching into other 
countries, but it is fundamentally the same as was planned a 
century ago, and the system of voluntary work and voluntary 
support which founded it still exists. 

The necessities for the work and the possibilities for good in 
that work were clearly recognised by Princess Victoria, who at the 
early age of sixteen, and at a time when it needed no little courage 
to come out on the side of the animals, became an active supporter 
of the cause. This support came at a crucial time in the history 
of the Society, and was an enormous encouragement to those early 
workers who, in 1835, were faced with difficulties which seemed 
impossible to overcome, and Her Majesty throughout the whole of 
her long reign lost no opportunity to strengthen the cause and 
help it forward, for she realised, to quote from one of her speeches, 
that 


no civilisation is complete which does not include the dumb and defenceless 
of God’s creatures within the sphere of charity and mercy. The labours of 


your Society have done much to promote this moral progress ; and for the 
sake alike of human nature and of the happiness of the animal nature by 
which we are surrounded, I trust that you will steadily persevere in your 
noble aims, in which you will continue to have my warm and entire 


sympathy. 


And it is gratifying to note that the Society has been able to 
deserve that sympathy and practical encouragement not only 
from that great ruler, but also from her successors, and that the 
system of voluntary work and voluntary support which founded 
it has more than maintained it in the eyes of the animal-loving 
public. 

EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME. 
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DISTICHES FROM THE LATIN 
(These Distiches do not claim to be translations, or 


paraphrases, but rather reflections in verse occasioned by ¢ 
famous lines of Latin poetry.) 


Sunt Lachrymae Rerum. (Vergil.) 
In man’s dark life a well of sorrow springs 
And human tears must flow for mortal things. 
Tantae Molis Erat Romanam condere gentem. (Vergil.) 


So vast a burden, and so slow a pace 
Is theirs who seek to build a Sovereign Race, 


Deus Nobis Haec Otia Fecit. (Vergil.) 


For us these peaceful fields, this ease of mind 
A God has made—the Lord of Human-kind. 


Fortunate senex, Ergo tua rura manebunt. (Vergil.) q 


O happy man! Therefore your homestead stands, 
A shrine and fortress mid its smiling lands. 


Therefore for you the bees their descant drone a , 
While from the elm the ring-dove makes her moan. 
Et Venus in Sylvis jungebat corpor’ Amantum. 

(Lucreti 


And Venus in dark woods and shades profound 
The bodies of the lovers, joined and bound. 


J. St. Loz STRACHEY, » 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake t 
return unaccepted MSS. 
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